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GENERAL MOTORS 


LOCO1L! LOTIVES 


BACKING THE ATTACK 


“MACK THE ATTACK”? isn’t just a catchy phrase. It means business — serious business. It 

means that, in addition to buying war bonds “until it hurts,” every one of us on the home 
front must support our fighting forces 100 percent by producing and moving vital materiel with the 
least possible delay ... General Motors Diesels on all battle fronts are giving excellent accounts of 
themselves in M-4 and M-10 tanks, trucks, landing barges, patrol boats, tractors, construction 
equipment, stationary power and other war tools. And on the home front, more than 1250 GM 
Diesel Locomotive Units, in all classes of service, are playing an important part in licking the 
biggest transportation job in all history. 
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Jn This Jssue 


Army Railroaders Build Reefers in North 


Converted 40-ft., 40-ton frames, formerly | used as flat cars, have 
been equipped with insulated bodies and ice bunkers to provide 
first-class refrigeration for 48 hours without re-icing. 


Annual Report of Study Board 


Researchers have still not completed duties assigned to them by 
law, but have used their time instead on a 500-page report on 
interterritorial freight rates, a subject informally suggested to 
them by individual legislators. 


S. P. Assigns Space in Passenger Trains 


And thereby solves problem of entity 4 patronage of coach 
service which, with the rise in passenger business, had attained 
troublesome proportions by July, 1943. 
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SRT GEES 


Realize the FULL VALUE of 
A SPRING SWITCH 








LOS Sen a EB 


LTHOUGH spring switches expedite 
traffic by eliminating the necessity of 
stopping trains for trailing moves through 
the turnouts, this operating advantage may 
be lessened by the effect of speed restrictions 
ordinarily imposed on facing point moves. 
The answer is to equip such spring switches 
with the ‘“‘Union’’ Mechanical Facing Point 
Lock, which permits the elimination of speed 
restrictions on trains moving in the facing 
point direction on the main track. 

The Mechanical Facing Point Lock au- 
tomatically unlocks during the movement 
through the turnout, and securely locks the 
switch points to protect main line movements 
in the facing point direction. Therefore, the 
main line moves can be made with safety 
at maximum authorized speeds and thus 
maximum operating benefits are obtained. 
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UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL: COMPANY 
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The Week at a Glance 


WHY ARMY EATS WELL: The 
Army in North Africa found itself in a 
"hot climate—with practically no equipment 
“suitable for handling perishables, until the 
“predicament was made known to the boys 
of the Military Railway Service. These 
‘railroaders, under command of General 

'arl Gray, got on the job with customary 
railroad energy and ingenuity—and with 
' improvised materials and technique, and 
| practically no tools, converted other cars 
| into refrigerators, the job being illustrated 
"and described elsewhere in these pages. 
' The Mediterranean Army thus owes to its 
' railroaders, not only its efficient supply of 
munitions, but also its menu of perishables, 
enabling it to avoid having to eat most of 
its groceries out of tin cans. 

2 

PLANNING OR TALKING?: There 
is a great deal of talking going on about 
“post-war planning,” but much less actual 
planning. The distinction is that the talk 
involves nothing more expensive than dis- 
cussing what ought to be done, whereas 
real planning consists in getting the money 
together and placing the orders which will 
actually put men to work producing peace- 
time goods, when there are no more war 
orders to keep the wheels turning. This 
distinction is discussed in the leading edi- 
torial in this issue, with some suggestions 
as to the role which the railroads can well 
take upon themselves, to bear their share 


ef the job of putting peace-time industry 


back on its feet again—under private, 
rather than governmental, auspices. 


REAL RAILROAD PLANNING: To 
revive peace-time industry, and thus pre- 
clude political demands for large job-making 
public works programs, it will be necessary 
for private enterprise to be teady when the 
time comes with its own “large-scale pro- 
' grams”. One of the important segments of 
| industry—upon the activity of which the 
| tation is dependent for full employment and 
| Prosperity—is that devoted, in peace-time, 
a to the manufacture of railway equipment 
' and supplies. These concerns do not now 
| have “a large backlog of peace-time orders” 
to keep their forces occupied when peace 
comes—and the only place they can get this 
backlog is from the railways. The leading 
editorial suggests—as their contribution to 
8enuine post-war, private-enterprise plan- 
hing—that the carriers make known now 
What their needs are going to be, so their 
Suppliers can prepare to do their part in 
| Testoring peace-time production, without 
undesirable delay. 
e 


_DELUDING DIXIE: A critical review 
_ by the Southern railroads of the many bills 
in Congress, aiming to force uniformity of 
Class rates throughout the country, is ab- 
Stracted in a short article herein. An edi- 
torial suggests, if the South gets its uni- 
form class rates as its unthinking politicians 
insist, the East will then be in an excellent 
Position to demand and get equalized com- 
modity rates. The South, in short, is run- 


ning a grave risk of getting lower rates on 
kinds. of traffic of which it has little, at the 
cost of accepting higher rates on the kinds 
upon which its productive energies are 
largely expended. The Southern railroads 
say to their shippers, in effect: “Don’t take 
eur say-so on this, but study these pro- 
posals and gee what they will do to your 
own well-being.” 


-) 
THE BOARD REPORTS AGAIN: 
The Transportation Board of Investigation 
and Research has presented another annual 
report to Congress—reviewed elsewhere in 
these pages. These investigators confess 
that the jobs assigned to them by statute 
are still undone. They have, however, com- 
pleted a 500-page report on interterritorial 
rates, which is not part of their statutory 
duty, and which they undertook at the 
behest of individual legislators; being fur- 
ther impelled, so the cynical say, because 
of burning zealotry on the part of some 
of the membership, for certain views in 
this area of inquiry; plus, perhaps, the hope 
that right-minded “research” of this sub- 
ject might entail pleasant political rewards 

) 
TREASURY-TAPPING PLANS: 
The National Planning Association has 
come out with a report on air transporta- 
tion, written by a gentleman until lately 
employed by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. This report sees the air lines 
taking 75 per cent of the long-haul Pull 
man business, and possibly all of the first- 
class mail, away from the railroads, but 
being kind enough to leave to the rail- 
roads most of their freight traffic. In pro- 
viding aviation facilities, the report goes 
on to say, “federal financing must play 
a larger role than in the past” (i.e., social- 
ism in transportation should be further 
extended). The Planning Association has 
a disarming facade of business names 
among its sponsoring officialdom, but its 
printed matter indicates that its dominant 
philosophy is not much different from that 
of the recently deceased New Deal plan- 
ning board. 

) 
ROADMASTERS PONDER: While 
the Roadmasters’ Association is having no 
convention this year, its directorate and 
committee chairmen met in Chicago last 
week (as is reported in this issue), to 
progress study and understanding, con- 
tributing to better track work, which is 
the organization’s principal function. Our 
review of this meeting includes the high 
points of the recommendations adopted, 
covering helpful suggestions for meeting 
the track department’s most pressing war- 
time problems. 

) 

ASSIGNED COACH SPACE: Patron- 
age of Southern Pacific passenger trains 
has been curtailed to the comfortable ca- 
pacity of the trains’ coaches, by a plan in- 
augurated on July 16 and described in a 
short article herein. Passengers are not 
assigned to definite seats, but total ticket 
sales for a. given train are limited. 
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NAME FOR RR WOMEN?: The 
Army has its WACS and the Navy its 
WAVES, so why not have some such ap- 
propriate designation for women who have 
gone to work on the railroads? ‘Such is 
the interesting suggestion in a communica- 
tion published herein, from a reader who 
believes that adoption of such a term would 
accord the girls deserved recognition—and, 
possibly, further popularize railroad work 
as a war-time occupation for women. 

3 
BOX-BAGGAGE CARS: Handling 
troops makes abnormal demands on bag- 
gage car supply and the Canadian National 
has met the situation with some box cars 
(described and illustrated herein) which 
are fitted for movement in passenger trains. 
Brakes automatically adjust themselves to 
passenger operation—and the cars are 
fitted with steam and signal train lines, and 
steel-tired wheels. Lighting is provided by 
jumper connection to the adjoining car. 

2 
TIME TO SLOW DOWN?: The un- 
used service life in the present equipment 
being as meager as it is, with no foreseeable 
recession in traffic’s demands thereon, an 
editorial in this issue suggests that slowing 
down the fastest services may be a wise 
expedient. General deceleration is not ad- 
vocated—critical attention being concen- 
trated only on those speeds which, probably, 
give rise to maintenance work of a magni- 
tude disproportionate to the larger transpor- 
tation production which high speeds may 
seem, at first, to yield. 

3 
TIGHTER CAR SUPPLY: Only by 
surpassing present superlative performance 
in using cars will the railroads be able to 
deal with the fall traffic peak successfully— 
so Warren Kendall warns in a statement 
reviewed in our news pages. The aggregate 
loadings in the first half of this year, he 
reminds us, were 4.6 per cent less than in 
1942—while ton-miles increased 20.6 per 
cent. Daily car-mileage, meantime, ex- 
perienced no decline, despite an increase 
in the average load from 37.6 to 40.6 tons. 
But carloadings are now running ahead of 
last year, indicating what a job lies ahead 
in successfully surmounting the year’s Oc- 
tober hump. 

3 
HOPEFUL NON-OPS: The magnates 
of the non-operating unions got in to see 
Mr. Roosevelt on September 16 about their 
proposed wage increase, held up on them by 
Stabilizer Fred Vinson, and George Harri- 
son announced that he is hopeful of the 
result of Presidential intervention. 

2 
FECKLESS PILGRIMAGE: Southern 
governors went out to Denver last week to 
meet Western governors, with the prin- 
cipal purpose (supposedly) of securing 
support from the latter for the Southern 
politicians’ plan for equalizing the nation’s 
class rate structure. The Western govern- 
ors refused to participate in the campaign 
and also declined an invitation for a further 
conference on the question. 
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Make Post-War Planning Definite 


If “planning” by private industry for the post-war period is to 
be effective and valuable, it will have to be much more definite than 
mere talk about planning. It will have to be given the form, while 
the war is continuing, of specific decisions by chief executives and 
boards of directors that, as soon after the war ends as possible, they 
will begin making definite expenditures for definite purposes and 
things. And the funds for these expenditures will have to be made 
available in advance for immediate use. To do such definite planning 
while the problems of production and transportation for war are still 
consuming so much time and energy will be difficult. But if it is 
not done during the war, the problems presented to private enter- 
prise after the war may prove very difficult, or even insoluble. 


This paper repeatedly has called attention to the large “back- 
logs of public works” being built up for national, state and local ex- 
penditures immediately following the war (for example, Railway 
Age, August 28, page 333, and September 18, page 443), and to the 
fact that much of the proposed expenditures would provide increased 
subsidized competition with the railways. In our issue of August 
28 we criticized the “Citizens’ Postwar Construction Council” of 
Missouri because its objective according to a report published in a 
Kansas City newspaper, is “to prepare small communities (through- 
out Missouri) so they can share in federal public works ‘grants, which 
may come with a rush when peace is declared.” We have been sent 
a copy of the “Statement of Policy” of this organization which sets 
forth, among other things, that it “will use every possible means of 
encouraging each community and each subdivision of the govern- 
ment to finance its own projects and not depend on federal financing, 
except in case of greatest emergency.” There can be no reasonable 
criticism of this policy, if it means that government expenditures, 
federal, state or local, should be confined to real public works, and 
not used to subsidize competition with railroads or other forms of 
private enterprise. 


It remains a fact, however, that huge post-war government ex- 
penditures, most of which would increase subsidized competition 
with railways, builders of housing, and many other forms of private 
enterprise, are being definitely planned, upon the theory that they 
will be necessary to prevent a great slump of employment. To prove, 
if possible, that such government expenditures will be unnecessary, 
private enterprise should, on as large a scale as practicable, definitely 
plan and announce in advance the expenditures for rehabilitation, 
improvements and expansion that after the war it intends beginning 
to make. 


Take, for an important example, the situation with which many 
manufacturers of railway equipment and supplies will be confronted. 
They are now engaged largely, preponderantly, or, perhaps, almost 
exclusively in producing for the government. They will be ordered 
largely or wholly to stop producing for it. They cannot keep many 
thousands of men employed doing nothing. They can keep many 
or most of their employees at work only if they can start immediately 
on filling large orders from the railways, which, obviousy, they can- 
not do unless the orders from the railways are available. 


There will be sufficient reason, besides the purpose of helping 
provide employment, why the railways should immediately make 
large orders available. There will be vastly more worn out and 
obsolete railway equipment and other facilities than ever before. The 
railways will carry over large funds available for buying in the post- 
war because of their inability, owing to government restrictions on 
materials, to buy all they have needed during the war years. But 








unnecessary delay by the railways and other in- 
dustries in placing large post-war orders would be 
dangerous because of the needless unemployment 
it would probably cause. Post-war “planning” by 
private enterprise must be definite planning to 
place definite orders promptly if it is to be of real 
value to private enterprise. 


Material Priorities 


One of the outgrowths of the war is the tremen- 
dous demand for a wide variety of materials for the use 
of our armed forces and those of our allies, here and 
abroad. This has created widespread shortages of 
many basic materials for civilian use and given rise 
to the allocation by the War Production Board of the 
supplies that are available in an effort to direct them 
into the most important channels. In theory and in 
administration in general, the plan deserves commen- 
dation. : 

Here and there, however, deficiencies appear, which 
are due in part to over-zealous direction by persons 
unfamiliar with practical operations. _ 

Especially serious is the lack of appreciation in some 
quarters of the fact that the railways are not static, 
but constantly changing properties meeting new con- 
ditions constantly as they arise. Especially is this true 
when, as now, new camps, new factories and other con- 
ditions growing out of the war effort arise almost over 
night to change the traffic characteristics of a line 
or an entire railway. 

Flexibility in procedure has long been needed by 
the railways to meet changing conditions. It is doubly 
necessary today. Yet this flexibility is greatly re- 
duced by the routine which has been set up for the 
granting of authority for the undertaking of new 
projects or necessary alterations in existing facilities 
and for the securing of the materials required there- 
fore. To an experienced railway officer who is trained 
to face and solve new problems as they arise, the 
delays, correspondence and confusion growing out of 
government control raise questions as to whether those 
responsible realize that there is a war on. Further- 
more, railway men are so trained that when an em- 
ergency arises the man on the ground is expected to 
take such measures as the situation may require and 
is given much discretion and freedom of action. It is 
largely because of such training, gained in the school 
of floods, blizzards, wrecks, fires and other interrup- 
tions of the even flow of traffic, that the railways show 
the resourcefulness they do in meeting disasters, large 
and small. 

Yet this initiative and freedom of action are today 
being circumscribed by so many rules and regulations, 
particularly in the use of materials, that efficiency in 
the revision and maintenance of the properties is be- 
ing seriously reduced when it should be at its highest 
level. The situation is becoming so involved that 
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; Victory = 
high railway construction and maintenance officers are 
being required to spend altogether too much time in 
explaining and re-explaning which should be directed 
to the prosecution of work; and some of them are 
becoming so bound about with red tape that they are 
not exercising the initiative that they have exercised 
heretofore and that present exigencies require. 

When military officers are warning the railways that 
still greater performance is to be expected of them, 
it is pertinent to direct attention to the acceleration 
of activities that would follow simplification of the 
restrictions that now surround the allocation and use 
of many of the.materials that the railways need in order 
to provide the additional facilities that are so neces- 
sary now and that will be even more vital tomorrow, 


Is High Speed 
Costing Us Too Much? 


The opinion has been expressed by mechanical of- 
ficers On numerous occasions that consideration might 
well be given to the idea of reducing the top speeds 
of trains in both freight and passenger service. Back 
of these expressions there has usually*been the com- 
pelling motive of safety of operation but, in the last 
twelve months particularly, the mechanical man has 
had a reason equally as compelling—the problem of 
protecting the service life of motive power and rolling 
stock. 

Unfortunately, data which might point to conclusive 
evidence to the effect that high operating speeds have 
a decided influence on maintenanee costs and the length 
of service which may be expected from a piece of 
equipment are not readily available. Experience, how- 
ever, over a period of years will, in this case, offer 
an accurate substitute to demonstrate the influence of 
speed on service life. It is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that practically all types of mechanical equip- 
ment, whether locomotives, cars, automobiles, machine 
tools or airplanes are subject to the same principles 
and in the latter three types there is plenty of technical 
data to show that the last 20 per cent in the speed 
range is the increment that costs the most money for 
maintenance and has the greatest effect in shortening 
the ultimate term of service. It has been well dem- 
onstrated, in the case of the automobile, that an in- 
crease in average speed from 45 to 60 m.p.h. may 
easily double the cost of maintenance and shorten its 
life by one-third. Is there any reason to believe that 
similar data on locomotives might prove their case 
to be any different? 

We have now reached a point in the wartime oper- 
ation of our railroads where we must face some rather 
obvious facts. For months we have been utilizing 
motive power and car equipment at monthly rates 
which, with few exceptions, has exceeded the highest 
of peacetime peaks. One need only to study the mo- 
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tive power situation, month by month, to realize that 
some time ago the reserve which railroad men usually 
consider necessary for the adequate protection of good 
service was reduced to practically nothing and that 
for some time we have been running out serviceable 
locomotive mileage more rapidly than it can be replaced. 

We can afford to take no chances with failures of 
operation from any cause whatsoever. So, therefore, 
the necessity of providing some motive power reserve, 
in one way or another, can be denied only on the ground 
that we know that traffic will not increase above its 
present levels. The indicators do not point in that 
direction. Reserve can be established by the acquisition 
of new power but the competition for materials be- 
tween industry and the military services places a definite 
limit on the amount of new power the roads can reason- 
ably expect. The same competition for materials, plus 
obsolete shop equipment and manpower troubles, seems 
to operate against increasing shop output as a means 
of building up reserve. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that we may have 
reached a point where we should consider reducing 
top train speeds as a wartime measure, at least as a 
means of prolonging equipment life. Whatever sac- 
rifices in over-all running time may be required as a 
result can probably be compensated for by the reduc- 
tion in the number of delays caused by engine failures 
and by better dispatching. 

Our wartime objective should be to keep trains mov- 
ing—but not at the expense of a steadily diminishing 
backlog of serviceable locomotive-miles. 


Politicians and 
Uniform Freight Rates 


The unsupported claims southern politicians are mak- 
ing in promoting legislation by Congress to establish 
uniform freight rates throughout the country are il- 
lustrated by assertions made recently by Senator Stew- 
art of Tennessee. The declared purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is to correct alleged unfair discrim- 
inations in class rates—i.e., on manufactured products 
—against the south and west and in favor of the east. 

Senator Stewart asserted the government during the 
war is paying more than 40 per cent of the nation’s 
total freight bill; that for 1943 the government’s part 
of the bill will be $2 billion $700 million; and that 
income taxes would be less if the country had uniform 
freight rates. Uniformity would have to be secured 
by reducing some rates and advancing others; but 
evidently he believes it could be secured by ming 
only reductions. 

He neglected to say that the railways are paying 
a huge amount of federal income taxes, and that a 
reduction of their rates and earnings would reduce the 
income taxes the government is getting from them 
relatively far more than it would reduce the income 
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taxes it is getting from all other sources. In the year 
ended June 30, 1943, freight earnings of the railways 
were 29 per cent, or $1 billion $463 million, more than 
in the year ended June 30, 1942, and their federal 
income taxes 200 per cent, or $768 million, more— 
having increased from $382 million to $1 billion $150 
million. The railways had to incur a large increase in 
operating expense to handle the additional freight traffic ; 
and yet the increase in their federal taxes alone con- 
sumed 53 per cent of the increase in gross earnings that 
they derived from it. Who would Senator Stewart have 
bear the huge amount of federal income taxes being paid 
by the railways if the railways were made unable to pay 
it? 

Senator Stewart further asserted that, because of 
lack of uniformity in class rates, the south has to pay 
39 per cent more and the west 28 to 84 per cent more 
for shipping goods on these rates than shippers in eastern 
territory. We cannot imagine where the wise senator 
got any such figures; but, if correct, they would dem- 
onstrate grossly unfair discrimination in favor of those 
southern and western shippers, and against those east- 
ern shippers, whose freight does not move on class 
rates. Considering the differences in density of traffic, 
there is remarkably little difference in revenue per 
ton-mile in the three territories. The density of traffic 
(ton-miles per mile of road per day) in the west in the 
first five months of 1943 was only 5,082; in the south, 
exclusive of the Pocahontas coal-producing region, 
7,910; and in the east, 14,160. Average revenue per 


‘ton-mile from all the freight moved in the south was 


8.69 mills; in the south exclusive of the Pocahontas 
region, 9.64 mills; in the west, 9.78 mills; and in the 
east, 9.53 mills. 

If there were reason for uniformity in class rates 
throughout the country, there would also be reason for 
uniformity throughout the country in “commodity” 
rates, on which the great bulk of all traffic is handled. 
There is only one practicable uniform basis. That is 
distance—mileage. Therefore, if the reasoning of Sen- 
ator Stewart and other southern politicians is cor- 
rect, then all rates, class and commodity, should be re- 
adjusted on a mileage basis. The present averages per 
ton-mile in the three territories being so nearly the 
same, if this caused reductions in class rates per mile 
in the south and west, it would also cause increases 
in most commodity rates per mile in the south and west. 
But most producers in the south and west are much 
farther from their principal markets than are most 
producers in the east. 

It necessarily follows that the rate-making policy 
favored by southern politicians would be destructive 
of the interest of most producers in the south and west 
and of all who are dependent on them in their territory 
for business and employment. 

Why, then, do southern politicians advocate this 
policy? Because they are talking for their own po- 
litical purposes about something that they know little 
or nothing about. 
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Army Railroaders 
Build Reefers 


tn 


North Africa 


cCAPY 80000 
«7 36000 


ABOVE: Left, Brigadier General Carl R. Gray, Brake Assembly (Men at Rear Applying Truck 
Jr., Director General of the Military Railway Pedestal Binders). BELOW: Lt. T. E. Wiley 
Service, Does a Yard Check on His New Looks on While Pvt. Ted C. Seifert Puts Fin- 
Reefers. Right, a 40-Ton Underframe, Bottom ishing Touches on an Ice-Hatch in the Roof 
Side Up on Another Car, Gets Its Wheel and of One of the Improvised Refrigerator Cars 
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ABOVE: Left, T/4 Arthur Groff, Pvt. Fred W. 
Meyer, Pfc. Thomas W. Carpenter and Pfc. 
Cletus A. Ripplinger Are a Riveting Team, 
Putting Gondola Body on Its Underframe. 
RIGHT: Top, Power Saw Is Only Piece of 
Machinery These Boys Have for Their Job 
of Making Reefers. Middle, Cpl. Hal W. Orr, 
Cpl. Stanley E. Foster, Pvt. Wm. Losievski 
and Pfc. Joseph Kovach Swing Gondola 
Body Onto Frame Which Has Its Buffers 


i om Military. Railway Service, in North Africa, 


commanded by Brigadier General Carl R. Gray, Jr., 

has greatly improved what would otherwise have 
been small rations of perishable foods for our troops. The 
Military Railway Service made this contribution to better 
eating by their fellow-soldiers by improvising the con- 
struction, in Africa, of a considerable number of re- 
frigerator cars. 

The civilian railroads in North Africa could muster 
only 44 small refrigerator cars—far too few when split 
three ways for use by the French, American and British 
armies—to handle any large quantity of perishables. 
For a solution to their needs the allied leaders turned 
to Director General Gray of the Military Railway Serv- 
Ice, and, as usual, he came up with the right answer. 

The first step taken, as a temporary expedient, was 
the conversion of a score of new U. S. A. 20-ton box- - 
cars into reefers. This was a help, of course, but still 
insufficient to meet the increasing demands of British 
and American forces, so as a definite solution General 
Gray proposed the adaptation of several new U. S. A. 
“li 40-ton cars for the transportation of perishable 

S. 

There were a number of the 40-ft. frames on hand. 
These were being used on freight hauls as flatcars with- 
out the superstructure. By adding the tops and insu- 
lating the interior with granulated cork, it was found 
that these cars could be made to provide refrigeration 
Service quite comparable with standard American 
reefers. Bunkers were built into each end to provide 
space for 13,384 Ib. of ice, and it was found that with 
proper salting this would give first-class service up to 


RIGHT: Wheels Having Been Applied Wrong- 
Side-Up, Car Is Turned Over Onto Rails 
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the car department of the New York Central’s Beech 
Grove shops. 

The job of this outfit was to assemble cars of many 
types shipped into the North African theater from the 
United States. It was not an easy task to set up a car 
assembly plant where none existed before. Three track 
beds had to be laid, overhead cranes and “A” frames 
erected, and a tool room and machine shop constructed 
for the manufacture and repair of many tools not avail- 
able in Africa. 

These soldier-shopmen followed the tactics of allied 
bomber crews in working “around the clock” in three 
shifts, with a special lighting system installed for the 
night tricks. 


More Appetizing Food for Fighting Men 


A test run of the first sample 40-ft. reefer turned out 
under this system was so satisfactory that requests for 
duplicates were made immediately. A check midway 
along the run showed that in spite of a temperature of 


125 deg. outside, 75 per cent of the original ice was 
still intact. There was some melting around the can- 
vas-lined doors, but the perishable foods in the body of 
the car were in perfect condition. Later runs disclosed 
that air circulation was sometimes cut off by meat 
packed too close to the top of the car, but this was 
remedied. 

After the new 40-ton reefers were finished, it was 
first considered that the 20-ton cars first converted would 
be stripped of their ice bunkers and returned to normal 
boxcar service, but it was discovered that their use, 
particularly in the transportation of vegetables, was 
still in great demand and merited their retention. 

With fresh meat and vegetables replacing “‘C” rations, 
and that everlasting tinned luncheon meat of last win- 
ter’s Tunisian campaign, smiles in Army chow lines 
reflect the results of M. R. S. efforts to move perish- 
able foods by rail. 


sources, from the Allied Force Headquarters in North 


[ *This report and photographs came direct from Army 
Africa. 


ABOVE, First, Interior of Completed Refrigerator Car, 
Improvised in North Africa by the Military Railway 
Service. Second, T/Sgt. Charles Schmidtbauer Applies 
Granulated Cork Insulation to Repel Heat, Retain Cold 


48 hours without re-icing. A space of some 1200 cu. 
ft. was left between the bunkers for hanging meat. 
Some indication of the extra materials required to 
complete the conversion can be gained from a glance at 
the list prepared for the first sample car: 23 rolls of 
asphalt roofing paper; 51 pieces of plywood ™% in. by 
48 in. by 84 in.; two pieces of plywood 3% in. by 48 in. 
by 72 in.; 364 cu. ft. granulated cork; 355 pieces yel- 
low pine of various lengths; 50 lb. wire staples; 225 Ib. 
nails; one roll heavy duck canvas 7 ft. wide; 340 bolts, 
nuts and washers; 4 ft. of 1%4 in. pipe; one roll 1 in. 
wire mesh; strap and bar iron for door fixtures; wash- 
ers; flat-head screws; hasps and staples. 
Credit for putting General Gray’s plan into effect 
goes to a car-building company of one of the Military . 
Railway Service units based in North Africa under com- 
mand of Captain Frank J. Kossuth of Indianapolis, Ind. art sh a ne wee Seack 
Captain’s Kossuth’s civilian occupation is supervisor in of Insulating Cork Visible in the Foreground 
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Roadmasters Carry on Their Work 
Without Convention 


Executive committee, supplemented by 40 key members, 
holds one-day business session, discusses and releases 
reports and plans new investigations in year ahead 


S a result of conditions brought about by the war, 
A the regular three-day annual convention of the 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Associ- 
ation, which was scheduled to be held. in Chicago on 
September 14-16, was replaced this year by a one-day 
meeting of its officers and directors, in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 15. Presided over by President E. L. Banion, 
general track foreman on the staff of the assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern lines of the Santa Fe, the 
meeting was held at the Hotel Sherman, and, at the 
invitation of the Executive committee, was attended by 
the chairmen and members of the technical committees 
and a number of key members and guests, largely from 
the Chicago area. The total registration was 48. 


Makes Most of Short Session 


Failure to hold the regular annual meeting, or at least 
a streamlined war-time meeting of two day’s duration, 
open to all members and maintenance of way men gen- 
erally, deprived many members and others engaged in 
track maintenance work of the large advantages in the 
association’s activities that can be gained only through 
participation in annual meetngs, with the opportunity 
which these meetings afford for the formal and informal 
exchange of information. Failure to hold the regular 
annual meeting also eliminated the opportunity for men 
in Washington handling matters of vital importance to 
the railways, to discuss the special war-time problems 
confronting maintenance men with the key men in this 
branch of railway service. However, making the most 
of its one-day executive meeting, which type of meet- 
ing the officers and directors felt was necessary to 
minimize travel on the already heavily burdened pas- 
senger trains of the country, and to avoid taking mem- 
bers from their immediate heavy responsibilities in 
the field, the program was stripped of all preliminaries 
and formalities, and was confined to detailed consider- 
ation of the technical reports prepared by committees 
during the year and to other pertinent problems facing 
roadmasters. 

In fact, following detailed consideration of the com- 
mittee reports, which extended well into the afternoon, 
with only a brief pause for lunch, the meeting developed 
into a roundtable discussion of a number of the special 
problems confronting roadmasters, beyond the scope 
of the reports, indicating the desire of those present to 
take full advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
meeting to gain as much information as possible in the 
solution of their problems. 


The technical reports considered at the meeting, ab- 


stracts of which are presented in following columns, dealt 
with the fohowing subjects: Getting the Most From 
Crossties; The Housing of Track Laborers; Saving 
Labor Through the More Intensive Use of Equipment; 
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Extending the Life of Switches, Frogs and Crossings; 
Educating Track Labor in the Salvage of Material; 
and Reducing the Use of Revenue Cars in Non-Revenue 
Service. 

There was no election of officers, the present officers 
automatically remaining in office until the next regular 
annual meeting. Likewise, there was no exhibit of track 
materials and equipment by the Track Supply Associ- 
ation, a feature that for many years has formed an im- 
portant supplement to the regular meetings of the as- 
sociation. 

In brief presidential remarks, President Banion re- 
viewed the action of the Executive committee in aband- 
oning the annual meeting this year, pointed to the work 
of the association over the. years and urged members 
to continue their support of the association in the dif- 
ficult days ahead. 

During the closing hour of the meeting, the Executive 
committee selected the following subjects for study 
during the ensuing year: Operation and Maintenance 
of Work Equipment; Effects of Traffic on the Service 
Life of Ties and Methods of Protection; Prevention of 
Accidents to Trackmen; Mechanization of Section 
gangs; What Trackmen Can Do to Speed up Train 
Operation ; and Recruiting Men in a Period of Extreme 
Labor Shortage. 


Use of Equipment to Conserve Labor 


With. manpower shortages in the maintenance of way 
department serious in most parts of the country and 
critical in many areas, the report of the committee deal- 
ing with labor-saving by intensive use of equipment 
was essentially a two-fold plea to make the most of the 
power machines already on hand and to add more ma- 


‘chines as fast as they can be purchased. R. H. Gilkey, 


division engineer, Central of Georgia, was chairman 
of the committee. 

After outlining the situation facing maintenance forces 
with respect to inadequate manpower, shortages of ma- 
terials and. insufficient work equipment, in the face of 
the heaviest traffic load in history, the committee 
stressed, in order, the importance of keeping machines 
at work through programming in advancé, proper super- 
vision, care in operation, and studious attention to main- 
tenance. 

In regard to these matters, it emphasized the im- 
portance of planning work in advance; of equipping 
machines for off-season work; of extending the length 


-of the work day of machines to 10 or 12 hours, or longer, 


where possible; and of proper attention to the operation 
and maintenance of machines by supervisers, operators 
and field mechanics. 

At one point in its report, the committee discussed 
at some length the equipment that is available and that 
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can be used to advantage on a railroad division, a sub- 
division and individual track sections, and then closed 
its report with a plea for additional equipment, where 
necessary, to offset shortages in labor and to accomplish 
the work that must be done if the track structure is to 
keep pace with traffic demands. In this latter regard, 
it said, in part, as follows: 


“The railroads need more good power machines of correct 
design to get the greatest amount of work done in the least 
amount of time. It is highly important to study each job, be- 
cause, if a power machine can be devised that will hasten the 
work and release labor for other work, the result will be a sub- 
substantial saving in labor. 

“To offset the manpower that has been lost from regular sec- 
tion gangs, these gangs will have to be provided with small 
portable compressors to operate spike drivers, tampers, wrenches 
and similar tools. If this is done, a more uniform plan of work 
will result. Most present work equipment can be adapted to the 
smaller gangs, and it is our problem to study each feature of 
track maintenance to see if some power tool or machine can be 
used instead of hand methods. Off-track equipment is needed 
more today than ever before, not only because much of our on- 
track equipment is needed in revenue service, but also because 
of the loss of time incurred in getting to and from work and in 
clearing for trains. 

“During the next year there will be new ideas and new designs 
in machines and tools. Many labor-saving devices will be cre- 
ated, and where these machines and power tools are placed in 
section gangs, such gangs will effect economies that justify their 
assignment. In conclusion, we repeat that the intensive use of 
such equipment will yield large savings in labor.” 


Reducing Non-Revenue Use of Cars 


After pointing out the tight car situation in the coun- 


try in the face of unprecedented traffic demands, and: 


the magnitude of the number of cars that, unavoidably, 
must be used in the handling of company material, the 
committee reporting on conservation of non-revenue use 
of cars, of which J. M. Miller, assistant superintendent, 
Western Maryland, was chairman, directed attention to 
the number of instances of unduly long car detentions 
for which the maintenance forces were responsible, and 
then discussed at length ways and means of. preventing 
such detentions. 

Concerning what can and must be done in the interest 
of reducing the use of cars in non-revenue service, espe- 
cially gondolas and flat cars, the committee urged the 
careful planning of all work operations to avoid car 
delays under load, and the avoidance of employing cars 


for storage purposes, and then continued, in part, as, 


follows: 


“Whenever a different class of equipment can be substituted 
for open-top equipment, this should be done. In some cases, this 
may present handicaps, but it will doubtless be found that some 
substitutions can be made without delay or inconvenience; in- 
deed, some inconvenience may be warranted. 

“If a definite program is first made as to requirements, and 
is then followed up by close co-operation between the parties 
purchasing, loading and distributing the material when received, 
marked decreases in car detentions will be noted. In a great 
many cases, company material is not moved promptly by the 
operating department, but is used as fillouts in tonnage trains. 
If such company material was moved and given the same status 
as other freight, a considerable number of car days would be 
saved. It is also a fact in many cases that company material is 
ordered and sent to a central location or yard, where further 
delays are experienced. If these cars were billed to the points 
at which they are to be unloaded, these delays would be avoided.” 


Summarizing the recommendations embodied in this 
report, the committee offered the following conclusions: 
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“Make a complete plan of what must be done, of the materials 
needed, and when needed. Handle this program with your pur- 
chasing department sufficiently in advance to enable it to de- 
termine if the materials required can be had at the time needed, 
On the basis of the information received in this regard, plan your 
work accordingly. 

“Keep in close contact with your purchasing department and 
ask that it keep in close contact with you. Have a complete and 
thorough understanding between the shipper, who should supply 
you with shipping notices, and the operating department, while 
the material is in transit. 

“Point out the advantages to the operating department of the 
prompt movement of the materials for which you have need and 
follow cars of materials under load from the point of origin 
through to destination, particularly on your line. ; 

“Have your work so advanced that you will be ready for the 
materials when they are received. 

“Unload them promptly and without delay. 


y F 
“Never use cars for storage purposes unless there is no alterna- 
tive.” 


Teaching Materials’ Saving to Trackmen 


A survey made by the committee reporting on the 
education of track labor in the salvage of material, of 
which C. F. Edwards, assistant division engineer, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, was chairman, showed unmistakably the 
importance which the railways, and track forces in par- 
ticular, attach to the salvage and reclamation of mate- 
rials. However, recognizing that some maintenance 
men still fall short of giving this matter the attention 
it warrants, and that maximum results can be accom- 
plished only by constant vigilance, the committee re- 
viewed the subject in detail and offered a number of 
recommendations. 





Greatest success in the salvage of material, it said, 
calls for the education of all track laborers in the impor- 
tance of this activity, since these are the men who use 
and recover materials. The consensus of the committee 
was that the most effective manner of educating the track 
forces is through frequent personal contact by roadmas- 
ters and supervisors. In addition, it said that division 
engineers and division roadmasters should hold occa- 
sional meetings with their track forces, if possible, not 
only for the education of these forces in this matter, but 
also to secure their reactions and suggestions. These 
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rsonal contacts and meetings, it recommended, should 
be supplemented at frequent intervals by bulletins and 

sters to keep the subject of salvage uppermost in the 

f the men. 
= addition to these means of education, the committee 
said that frequent and thorough inspection must be 
made to see that all scrap and usable materials recovered 
are taken to the tool houses daily and not left lying 
around the line to be picked up at some later time; that 
tool houses and supply yards must be checked, and all 
surplus and obsolete materials be disposed of in the 
proper manner ; that foremen should be instructed in 
the importance of the careful ordering of materials ; and 
that materials, especially of the smaller type, should not 
be distributed too far in advance of the time of use. 

Pointing out that the average trackman does not fully 
realize the cost of the material he is using, and for that 
reason does not appreciate how much money and effort 
are wasted by his failure to pick up stray or scrap mate- 
rials, it also recommended that foremen be kept ap- 
prised of the value of the materials they use, and that 
foremen, in turn, should advise their men. _ 

In summary, the committee said that it believed that 
the education of track labor in the salvage of materials 
can best be accomplished by the following measures : 


(1) Frequent personal contacts with the laborers. 
(a) Instruction by supervisors of foremen and men with 


regard to the best methods and practices for salvage. 
(b) Meetings at frequent intervals to instruct and impress 
upon these men the full importance of this matter. 
(2) Bulletins and posters to the foremen and men, stressing 
the salvage of all material. 
(3) Personal inspections by supervisors to see that: 
(a) Material stocks are kept to a minimum. 
(b) Proper disposition is made of all obsolete or unused 
materials. 
(4) Supervisory officers seeing that all foremen are. instructed 
as to— 
(a) The amount and kind of emergency materials to be 


kept on hand. 
(b) The recovery and transfer of all scrap and surplus 


material to tool houses daily. 
(c) Full appreciation on their part and on the part of 
their men of the acute and widespread shortage of material. 
(5) All men in supervisory capacities doing all that they can 
to cause everyone on the railroads to become acutely “scrap 
conscious”, and to enlist the concerted action and co-operation 
of every employee in this matter. 


Longer Life for Frogs and Crossings 


Placing the responsibility directly on maintenance of 
way men for securing the maximum service life from 
switches, frogs and crossings, the committee investigat- 
ing this subject, of which A. G. Reese, district engineer, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, was chairman, pre- 
sented a detailed treatise on the selection of the proper 
units to meet specific requirements, and on the measures 
necessary to insure the proper installation and main- 
tenance of such units. 

Speed and density of traffic, it said, govern the type 
of crossing to be installed, manganese construction being 
preferred for locations where speeds are high and the 
tonnage heavy, and open-hearth construction for loca- 
tions where speeds are slower and the tonnage is lighter. 
In determining the type of construction to be installed, 
it suggested: that consideration should be given to the 
Permanence of the line involved and open-hearth con- 
struction specified if there is any imminent possibility 
of realinement or abandonment. The possibilities for 
the re-use of a crossing in another location in case it is 
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rendered useless by realinement or line abandonment 
should, it said, always be canvassed, as this can and 
often should be a determining factor in arriving at a 
decision as to the type of crossing to be specified. Like- 
wise, the present weight of rail and prospective future 
relays should govern the weight of rail for the crossing, 
and the installation should anticipate this future relay 
by construction to the weight planned. In open-hearth 
construction, it continued, the section of rail involved 
should always receive special consideration and the 
crossing should be built of a section standard on the line 
in question. 

Concerning frogs and switches, the committee said, 
in part, as follows: 


“The same factors involved in crossing construction govern 
the type of turnout frogs to be specified, but with the added con- 
sideration of the angle of the turnout and the location of the 
switch. In main-line turnouts where the speed to be maintained 
through the switch is fairly high, such as at the ends of double 
track or through high-speed crossovers, rigid frogs of manganese 
or manganese-insert construction can certainly be justified. 
Through siding turnouts where speeds are restricted and the 
traffic on the main-line side of the turnout is many times heavier 
than on the sidings side, spring-rail frogs of open-hearth con- 
struction can always be used. 

“On heavy switching leads, rigid frogs of manganese and 
manganese-insert construction have been found to give longer 
service than open-hearth frogs. In yard switches, other than 
those in lead or ladder tracks, the use of manganese construc- 
tion cannot always be justified economically, since the first cost 
of an open-hearth rigid frog is much less, and satisfactory ser- 
vice life can be realized by welding whenever necessary. Switch 
point protectors have proved their efficiency in preventing exces- 
sive wear on switch points, but their extended use should be 
confined to yard tracks where switching movements are frequent 
and slow.” 


The remainder of the committee’s report dealt with 
the proper installation, inspection and maintenance of 
frogs, switches and crossings, with special emphasis on 
the importance of proper rail anchorage and the value 
of welding and grinding. 


Getting the Most From Crossties 


After citing figures to indicate the magnitude of the 
normal crosstie requirements of the railways, and then 
directing attention to factors which are today taking an 
accelerated toll of tie life, and which are limiting tie 
production and otherwise restricting the renewals that 
can be made, the report of the committee on crossties, 
of which committee C. Halverson, roadmaster, Great 
Northern, was chairman, dealt in detail with all of the 
factors affecting the life of ties. “Getting the most from 
crossties is a problem that confronts all maintenance 
officers today,” it said. “Our task is to get the maxi- 
mum service possible from the crossties we have, in 
order that we can maintain the vast and important 
transportation systems of our country.” 

Concerning the measures that should be adopted and 
followed closely to insure the maximum life from ties, 
the committee said, in part: 


“All ties, whether for main line or side track use, should be 
pre-bored and treated with a preservative. The application of 
anti-checking irons remains the best method for reducing split- 
ting losses in ties during the period of air seasoning. 

“All ties should be loaded in such a way as to prevent shifting 
en route, and should be unloaded with the minimum of fall to the 
right of way, clear of trains. If they are to be inserted in the 
track soon after they are unloaded, they should be spotted oppo- 
site the ties to be renewed. On the other hand, if_they are to 


(Continued on page 487) 
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Box-Baggage Cars for the C.N. R. 


. Freight-car structures with end doors are com- 
pletely equipped for passenger-train service— 
Used for storage mail and troop-train baggage 















she 


Photographs Courtesy Canadian National 


URING the summer the Canadian National re- 
D ceived 50 box-baggage cars from the Montreal 

plant of the Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
Limited. They are similar to an order of 50 cars built 
for the Canadian National by the same builder in 1939. 
The earlier cars, however, were built with corrugated 
steel ends, and had no end doors. — 

The new cars are 40 ft. 6 in. long, 9 ft. 2 in. wide, 
and 10 ft. high, and have a capacity of 40. tons and 3,712 
cu. ft. The light weight is 48,200 lb. Equipped for pas- 
senger-train service, they are used for storage mail and 
to carry baggage and supplies in troop trains. 

Essentially, each car is a standard steel-sheathed, wood- 
lined box-car structure of riveted construction. The 
ends have double U-section corner posts and Z-bar end 
posts. The door posts are 5-in., 11.6-lb. sections, and the 
intermediate posts 3-in., 6.7-lb. These posts extend 
from end sill to end plate, to both of which they are 
securely fastened. The hinged end doors are wood, 
steel plated. The cars have Hutchins all-steel roofs 
with Youngstown side doors and Camel roller lift side- 
door fittings. A small platform extends over the coupler 
outside each end door. 

Interior illumination is provided by five 50-watt-lamps, 
the sockets for which are mounted in a conduit in the 
center line of the ceiling. Power for the lights is se- 
cured by jumper connection to the adjoining car. The 
Pyle-National train receptacles are mounted on the 
ends of the car immediately above the end doors. Brack- 
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ets are placed on the lining of the car immediately inside 
the end doors for the jumpers, when not in use. 
Special equipment which permits the operation of the 
cars in passenger trains includes signal and steam-heat 
train lines, Miner ASXB2 passenger-car draft gear, and 


the Standard coupler-centering device. The steam-heat 
train line is fitted with Barco flexible connections. 


The Trucks 








The trucks are of American Steel Foundries design 
with structural-steel spring planks and the Barber sta- 
bilizer feature. The special axles have 5-in. by 9-in. 
journals, and the wheels are steel tired, 3414 in. in di 
ameter. The trucks are equipped with safety chains. 
Universal hand brakes are applied. 

The cars are said to have the first installation of the 
AB-1-B type air-brake equipment built by Westinghouse. 
This brake includes an addition to the AB freight brake 
adapting it to operation in either freight- or passengef- 
train service. The additional functions required 1 
adapt the freight brake to operation in passenger trait 
are. performed by a selector valve installed betweel 
the pipe bracket and the emergency portion of the AB 
valve. Actuated automatically by signal train-line pres 
sure when the car is in passenger-train service, the selet: 
tor valve functions to blow-down brake-cylinder pressutt 
developed in the selector-valve portion of the combine 
equipment, through a poppet-type safety valve to elim 
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The Interior Is Essentially That of a Box Car 


nate the possibility of a cylinder pressure in excess of 
60 lb. being developed by the high brake-pipe pressure 
carried on passenger trains. The cars are thus protected 
against slid wheels. The selector valve also functions 
to eliminate the three-stage build-up of brake-cylinder 
| pressure of the AB freight equipment, decreasing the 
time for the development of full brake-cylinder pressure 
toa fraction of that required in freight service. Without 
pressure in the signal train-line the AB valve performs 
its normal freight brake functions. 

The exterior finish of the cars is the Canadian Na- 
tional standard passenger car green on the sides; the 
ends, roof, underframe, and trucks are in black. Let- 
tering is in yellow gold. 





The Cars Have End Doors—Jumper Connections Provide 
Power for Interior Lighting 
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Roadmasters Carry on Work 


Without Convention 
(Continued from page 485) 


be stored for the next season’s renewals, they should be piled 
as compactly as possible and covered with earth.” 


The committee laid particular stress upon the impor- 
tance of inspection for renewals in securing the maxi- 
mum service life from ties, and-upon the use of new ties 
where they will give the best possible service. Other of 
its recommendations were that ties should be of uni- 
form size and strength and that they should be spaced 
uniformly to transmit the load to the roadbed more 
uniformly ; also that joints should be given preference, 
recognizing that poor joint ties will lead to damage 
to the entire joint assemblies. 

At another point in its report, the committee stressed 

the value of tie plates of adequate size in avoiding me- 
chanical wear and in reducing the amount of gaging, 
and pointed out that “a sufficient number of rail anchors, 
well distributed throughout the track panels, are essential 
to well-maintained track.” 
. Closing its report, the committee discussed proper 
adzing in connection with rail renewals; proper con- 
struction through road crossings; means of preventing 
damage to ties, both in their handling and after their 
insertion in the track; and the importance of adequate 
drainage. 


Housing of Track Laborers 


In order to obtain first-hand information as to pres- 
ent-day practice in the housing of track laborers, the 
committee handling this subject, of which L. E. Smith, 
roadmaster, Missouri Pacific, was chairman, sent a 
questionnaire to maintenance officers scattered widely 
over the country. Based upon the replies received, it 
stated at the outset of its report that while under normal 
conditions it is important to provide attractive and 
comfortable housing for track labor, under present con- 
ditions it is not only advisable, but absolutely essential 
to do so if the right kind of men are to be secured and 
retained in competition with other industries which are 
in position to offer higher pay and other attractions. 

Pointing out that the headquarters of railroad forces 
are, of necessity, often remote from towns, and that 
recreation facilities, such as movies or other forms of 
entertainment, cannot be made available, it said that 
these handicaps must be overcome so far as possible. 
The best labor, it said, stays where living is comfortable 
and attractive, but will move on quickly where quarters 
are unattractive and are not kept clean and free from 
vermin. 

After discussing the various types of housing being 
afforded track labor, the committee said, in part, as 
follows: 


“Whatever the type of structure, it must be so designed that 
it can be kept clean, well-ventilated in hot weather and evenly 
heated in cold weather. All windows and doors must be kept 
well screened and space must be provided not merely for bunks, 
but also for evening recreation. Toilet facilities must be sanitary 
and showers and other bathing facilities must be provided. 
Kitchen and dining facilities must likewise be attractive and 
clean. Illumination should preferably be by electric light, with 
the power generated by a portable power unit when the gang is 
located remote from available power lines. Radios should be 
provided, or the men encouraged to provide their own sets. 
Adequate refrigeration is essential, and where electric refrigera- 
tion is not feasible because of lack of power, an adequate supply 
of ice must be provided in hot weather.” 
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Annual Report of Study Board 


Review of year ended September 18, 1943, announces 
completion of interterritorial rate investigation and gives 
status of uncompleted work on statutory assignments 


EPORTING for the year ended September 18, 
1943, the Board of Investigation & Research this 
week told President Roosevelt and Congress how 

it has pushed its extra-curricular activities to a conclu- 
sion while lengthening schedules on its prescribed stud- 
ies. Members of the board, which was created by the 
Transportation Act of 1940, are Chairman Nelson Lee 
Smith of New Hampshire, whom the President recently 
nominated for a Federal Power Commission member- 
ship; Robert E. Webb of Kentucky; and C: E. Childe 
of Nebraska. 

The report was submitted on September 20, and 
the accompanying press release promised “within the 
next few days” a 500-page final report on the inter- 
territorial freight rate investigation which the board 
went outside its specific statutory assignments to under- 
take in fulfillment of the December, 1941, commitment 
made to Senator McKellar, Democrat of Tennessee, who 
got what he wanted by threatening to oppose a pending 
appropriation for the board. The final rate report is 
designed to support in detail last March 30’s summary 
report which recommended Congressional action direct- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish a 
uniform classification and uniform scale of class rates. 
Chairman Smith is a dissenter to the rate report. 


Lengthened Schedules on Prescribed Studies 


The board’s specific statutory assignments call for 
studies of public aids to carriers, the impact of taxes 
on carriers, and the relative economy and fitness of the 
different modes of transport. The previous annual 
report for the year ended September 18, 1942, antici- 
pated that the report on public aids would be completed 
“early in 1943,” and the taxation report by the close of 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943. No date was sug- 
gested for completion of the study of relative economy 
and fitness which was appraised as something requiring 
“a longer period.” 

The present report’s schedules with respect to the 
public aids and the taxation studies are not so spécific— 
the former is now expected to be completed “in the 
coming months,” and the latter “within the next few 
months.” Summing up on the timetable, the report says 
that “during the coming year the board expects to com- 
plete reports covering its major studies and investiga- 
tions and a final report embodying its general findings 
and recommendations.” 

The board’s life is limited to September 18, 1944. The 
Transportation Act gave it a two-year life from Sep- 
tember 18, 1940, but authorized the President to extend 
it another two years by executive order, which he did 
in June, 1942. However, the board will have functioned 
for only about three years, delays in the appointment 
and confirmation of members having been such that it 
did not get organized until late August, 1941. 

While the present report makes no recommendation 
in that connection, it does embody indirect suggestions 
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to the effect that if an agency like the board were set 
up on a permanent basis it would be in a position to give 
Congress a lot of good advice on transportation matters. 
One such suggestion comes in a discussion of what the 
board conceives to be a need for “continuing research 
which will serve to inform the .government and the pub- 
lic as to needs and developments” in the transportation 
field. Then comes the reminder that the board “is 
engaged in studying and developing” information of 
the type which will be needed. As noted in the Railway 
Age of May 22, page 1070, Mr. Childe has made a sim- 
ilar suggestion in a speech before the Southern Policy 
Association. 

The report got under way with a general discussion 
of the board’s work in relation to the country’s trans- 
portation problems. Then in Part II came the more 


detailed account of the research program, which gave [ 


the current status of the many component inquiries into 
which the board has broken down its investigations. The 
general discussion presents statistics to show the “mag- 
nitude of the transportation plant,” which poses a “cen- 
tral problem” of providing ‘adequate transportation 
services for all needs at reasonable prices in relation toa 
the cost and quality of the service.” 

Attainment of this “broad objective,” it is suggested, 
“requires progressive public and private action, designed 
to eliminate waste, unnecessary duplication of facilities 
and services and antiquated operating practices, and to 
encourage economical performance of each carrier agency 
in its particular market place.” Elaborating on this 
theme, the report, among other things, saw possibilities 
for a greater measure of cooperation between the differ- 
ent transport agencies. It noted that there has been 
“progress” along such lines within the railroad industry 
with respect to through routes, trackage rights, joint use 
of terminals, joint switching operations, and “other 
mutually helpful arrangements.” 


Pre-War “Surplus” a Wartime “Life-Saver” 


Meanwhile the carriers and their employees are given 
a pat on the back for the “tremendous” wartime job 
they are doing. In that connection it is also pointed out 
that the country is nearer now than ever before to “a 
fully utilized transportation system.” Pre-war feats 
“that the transportation plant had been built beyond any 
requirements of the immediate future” are recalled to 
make the point that “this so-called surplus of transpor- 
tation proved to be a life-saver ; without it the country 
would have been in a desperate position both before and 
after Pearl Harbor.” All of which led the board to 
conclude that the war had “demonstrated again that na- 
tional existence demands the maintenance of a trams 
portation plant with a reserve capacity that quickly ca’ 
be adapted and utilized in time of need at a level equi 
to that of the present war’s requirements.” 

Planning for the post-war era, as the board views tt 
“presents a great challenge to the history of Americal 
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transportation.” And here follows the reference to the 
need for “basic information” which the board thinks 
should come out of “continuous research” of the kind 
it had been doing right along. 

First place in the review of the research program 1s 
given to the completed interterritorial rate study. There 
the summary report’s conclusions and recommendations 
are repeated in full, and 15 uniform rate bills pending 
in Congress are listed. Some of these bills, as the report 
notes, “were drafted to carry out the board’s recom- 
mendations.” 

Meanwhile the board had described this rate study 
as one “concerned with the broad questions of public 
policy which are involved in the controversy”; it “did 
not undertake to inquire into the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of the present rates under existing statutes—a 
matter which is within the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” Attention is called to the 
fact that the board’s recommendations dealt with class 
rates. So far as commodity rates are concerned, the 
rate report “recognizes” that they “should also be as 
nearly uniform as is consistent with transportation costs 
and the revenue needs of the carriers”; but the com- 
modity-rate structure “can best be dealt with individually 
as a result of comprehensive investigations by the Inte:- 
state Commerce Commission on a commodity basis.” 


Taxation and Public Aids Studies 


In the taxation study the board is undertaking to 
determine “if there is merit in the contention of certain 
carrier groups that they are unduly handicapped in their 
competition with other modes of transportation because 
of relative taxation.” It is recognized that “uneconomic 
distribution of traffic among the carriers can as readily 
result from improper tax policies as from improper 
policies with respect to public aids, rate regulation, labor 
relations, and other subjects of inquiry by the board.” 
But “what constitutes relative overtaxation is, of course, 
a difficult question and one to which there is no wholly 
scientific answer.” ; 

Nevertheless, the board “has assembled data and can- 
vassed informed opinion,” and analyses “are nearing 
completion,’ some work remaining to be done on the 
highway carrier tax studies. 

The study of public aids to carriers “is now in final 
stages of preparation.” Here the board has distinguished 
between aids extended “in the distant past” which are 
now “of historical interest only,” and “currently effec- 
tive aids.” Also, it asserts that “public expenditures 
are not necessarily synonymous with public aids, for 
the reason that credit must be given for such compen- 
sation, direct or indirect, as the carriers make for use 
of public facilities, such as highways and airports, which 
are provided for their use.” Moreover, in the opinion 
of the board, “it is desirable that the needs of defense 
and of commerce shall each be carefully considered and 
given appropriate weight in determining, in particular 
Instances, the proper role of government in the promo- 
tion of various types of transportation facilities.” 

The status of the investigation of relative economy 
and fitness is outlined in considerable detail. The com- 
ponent inquiries in that connection are divided into a 
technical and an economic group; while the results of the 
taxation, public aids, and interterritorial rate studies 
will also be utilized. 

First of the technical studies is the inquiry into cost 
techniques and comparative costs to which the board 
nas assigned “its staff of technical specialists to investi- 
Sate cost methods and procedures used by rail, motor 
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and water carriers with the aim of developing formulas 
which will show average unit costs of rendering trans- 
portation service by the carrier agencies involved.” Not 
only are efforts being made to develop “going costs,” 
but methods are being sought “for estimating compar- 
ative unit costs under attainable transportation condi- 
tions and capacity loads.” Upon completion of the cost 
studies “a comparison of costs will be made to determine 
the proper economical sphere of each mode of trans- 
port.” 

The board decided to make these comparisons by select- 
ing a “representative area” for tests, and the Mississippi 
and Ohio river valleys were chosen since, as the report 
puts it, “they are typical of the country.” Selected move- 
ments will cover “economical” rail, water and truck hauls 
as well as joint operations; and “it is expected that the 
comparisons will indicate where the rail, barge and truck 
hauls, respectively, possess cost advantages and to what 
extent combination hauls employing more than one type 
of transportation may be economically desirable.” 


Express and Milk Handled at Loss 


Related to the cost-finding investigation is the study 
of carrier accounting and statistics which “may result 
in making more readily available the basic information 
requisite to any analysis of relative economy and efficiency 
of the carriers; and, at the same time, it may indicate 
possible reductions of the burden of required accounting 
procedures and statistical reports.” Preliminary studies 
of “duplicate passenger-train service” and one study in- 
volving “certain elements of passenger-train traffic’ have 
been completed. Data gathered for a collateral study of 
the cost and efficiency of transporting mail and express 
indicate “that the railroads enjoy a profit from the trans- 
portation of the mails, but express and milk, except car- 
loads in tank cars, are handled usually at a loss.” 

The specific “rail-carrier technical studies” have been 
designed to determine not only “normal railroad costs,” 
but also “possible railroad economies attainable through 
technological improvements.” Thus such inquiries as 
that into railroad terminal operations with its examina- 
tion of the possibilities of “greater consolidation and uni- 
fication”; and the surveys of roadway design and of the 
design and capacity of equipment. The latter, the report 
promises, “will point the way to railroad modernization 
in the post-war years”; while the machine tool inquiry 
is expected to show potential man-hour savings attendant 
upon the introduction of modern tools and how “more 
general adoption of shop-work routing and planning will 
lead to greater efficiency.”’ 

As it looks over railroad line-haul operations, the 
board gets the impression that “considerable economies 
can be effected and greater safety obtained through the 
increased use of centralized traffic control, coded track 
circuits, rail-highway grade-crossing protection, auto- 
matic train control, and cab signals.” It is also studying 
coordinated operation of teletypewriters and card-punch 
equipment “for remote reproduction of statistics and 
information.” 


Calls Present Set-Up “Freight Car Pooling” 


The report calls the wartime equipment set-up 
“freight-car pooling under sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads,” adding that like arrange- 


_mé€nts have been extended to passenger cars and to some 


locomotives during emergencies. And the board thinks 
that “the practicability of continuing these arrangements 
after the war should be carefully investigated.” Also it 
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plans to study railroad abandonments, analyzing the 
economic reasons for them. 

Motor carrier technical studies are expected to fore- 
cast technological changes and improvements which may 
be made in the future; and to consider the classification 
of motor carriers of property. In the latter connection 
the board will undertake to determine whether I. C. C. 
rulings have served “in promoting the inherent advan- 
tages of motor transportation.” Special water-carrier 
studies will consider technical and economical develop- 
ments in water transportation; commodity density and 
packaging as related to cost characteristics; and floating 
equipment on inland waterways. 

Listed first among the “economic studies” is the car- 
load traffic study in connection with which the board 
gave each Class I road the big job of furnishing original 
waybills or copies with information covering all revenue 
carload shipments terminated by it which originated on 
12 specified dates in 1939. Information covering the 
movement of approximately 925,000 cars was thus ob- 
tained. Next come references to the studies of regional 
traffic trends and “the economics of traffic flows.” The 
former will deal with three main topics—a description 
of the country’s transportation facilities, the “competitive 
inter-regional traffic channels,” and “rate and service 
factors that appear of importance to shippers in their 
choice of carrier.” 

The “economics of traffic flows” study embodies an 
analysis of movements of six important commodities— 
coal and coke, iron and steel raw materials and finished 
products, cement and its raw materials, crude petroleum 
and petroleum products, hogs and hog products, and po- 
tatoes. 

Here the purposes has been to determine “the relative 
influence of transportation and other factors on the 
location of industry.” Moreover, the analysis is ex- 
pected to be “useful in the study of the nature and 
source of wasteful transportation that exists in several 
industries.” 


Charting Demands for Passenger Service 


The study of passenger traffic, covering rail, highway, 
waterway and air carriers, “is expected to show the 
trend, revealed in the two decades before 1939, in the 
demand for the passenger services of public carriers; 
the extent of the diversion of traffic between the public 
carriers and the rate and service factors that account 
for the diversion; and finally, the influence which diver- 
sion in one period has had on the facilities and services 
offered in the years immediately following.” 

As to the relationships between carriers and the gov- 
ernment, the board is embarked on studies of regulatory 
policy, and rate policy and standards of control. The 
report’s discussion of the latter mentions in passing how 
the petroleum rate cases have furnished “some examples 
of the problems encountered when an attempt is made 
to control the processes of competitive rate adjustments 
in accordance with comparative costs and certain stan- 
dards of adequate revenue.” This rate policy study 
will appraise the possibilities “of more positive rate 
controls in the future and the alternative advantages of’ 


facilitating competitive rate adjustments to a greater - 


extent.” 

“Closely related” to it is the study of “supply policy 
and standards of control.” Here the board expects. to 
evaluate government controls limiting the number of 
motor and water carriers which may enter their respec- 
tive fields. Meanwhile its consideration of “integration 
policy and standards of control” will look over provisions 
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“costs” ; and thus any investigation of economy and fitness 
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of the Interstate Commerce and Civil Aeronautics acts 
which restrict railroad participation in ownership of 
highway and air carriers. 


Record on “Transport Company” Proposals 


“The current revival of interest in the problem of 
integration, especially of the transportation company type, 
which contemplates a limited number of transport sys- 
tems unifying air, motor, pipe line, rail, and water fa- 
cilities under private auspices, and the failure of past 
consolidation proposals make it desirable for the board 
to review the record,” the report says. Such review 
will have in mind “the most pressing question of pub- 
lic policy today,” which is “wheher present prohibitions 
or restrictions in regulatory statutes should be relaxed 
or tightened.” : 

In the matter of shipper-carrier relations the board 
is considtring “what improvements can be made in 
the rate-making organizations and procedures of the va- 
rious carrier agencies.” Its studies of remuneration by 
occupations in the transportation industry are predicated 
on the fact that “freight rates are influenced by labor 


“should take into account the extent to which a carrier 
is benefited by wage rates which are below those paid 
elsewhere for essentially the same caliber and level of 
work.” : 

Other labor studies are going into such subjects 
as “railroad consolidation and employee welfare,” and 
federal machinery for the settlement of transportation 
labor disputes. 

Finally there are the studies of “trade barriers in 
motor transportation” ; of the economics of air and pipe- 
line transportation, and of machinery for effectuating 
government transportation policies. While a large part of 
the latter is cocerned with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it embodies also an examination of transporta- 
tion work in all federal departments and agencies. The 
board has found that “more than eighty” agencies or 
departmental units of the federal government “are active 
to a material extent in matters relating to transporta- 
tion.” Here it expects to make specific recommendations 
“with particular reference to the development and execu- 
tion of policy, fair and efficient procedure, and the or- 
ganization and relationships of governmental instru- 
mentalities for planning, research, and the development 
and regulation of an adequate national transportation 
system.” 

























Electrically-Operated Transfer Cars Carry Coal From 
Road Car Dumpers to Ship Loaders on the Virginial, 
at Sewalls Point, Va. 
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Southern Roads Oppose 
Procrustean Rate-Making 


HE Southern railroads—123 of them—have issued 
T an 18-page pamphlet entitled “The Menace of 

Legislative Price-Fixing,” in which they make ex- 
plicit the national evils which would follow upon adop- 
tion of any of the many political schemes now being 
activated in Congress and elsewhere, requiring uniform 
classification of freight, and uniform class rates, in the 
several rate territories, regardless of the vast differences 
which subsist among them in the composition of their 
traffic. 

The booklet invites special attention to “the most 
revolutionary of these bills’ (S. 1030 and H.R. 2547) 
—introduced in the Senate by Senator Stewart of Ten- 
nessee and in the lower house by Congressman Patman 
of Texas—which would divide the country into area 
units, each 30 min. square, and would require the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish uniform rates, 
both c.l. and I.c.1., “for each commodity or class of com- 
modities,” depending upon the number of these 
topographical zones which a shipment would traverse 
in arriving at its destination. No deviation whatever 
would be permitted in ‘this rigidly frozen rate structure, 
as proposed by these two political rate-makers. 

Commenting upon this proposal, the pamphlet asserts 
that its adoption would destroy “every vestige of the sys- 
tem of freight rates under which this vast country has 
developed and prospered.” Moreover, “the railroads 
and industry would be forced to reorganize their every 
activity to conform exactly to a mathematical formula 
which bears no relation whatever to the transportation 
service actually performed by the railroads or to the prob- 
lems arising from the production, transportation, and 
distribution of the nation’s industrial and agricultural 
output.” 

Other similar, but somewhat less thoroughly arbitrary, 
brain-children of the political rate-makers are next ex- 
amined in the booklet. Among these is the bill of Con- 
gressman Boren (Oklahoma), H.R. 2436, which would 
simply require “a uniform classification of freight and 
a uniform scale of freight rates” throughout the coun- 
try. Of this project, the Southern railroads say, “under 
its terms, freight rates—class or commodity—on every 
article of commerce . . . would depend solely on the 
distance the freight is transported. Commercial, com- 
petitive, economic and transportation conditions in the 
various sections of the country would be completely dis- 
regarded.” 

Other bills (S. 947 by Senators Overton of Louisiana 
and McClellan of Arkansas, H.R. 2391 by Congressman 
Brooks of Louisiana, and H.R. 2435 by Congressman 
Fulmer of South Carolina) are summarized which 
would prescribe nationwide rate uniformity only in clas- 
sification and in the class rates—i.e., territorial differ- 
ences in commodity rates would be permitted to con- 
tinue. Some departure from rigid equality of class rates 
would be permitted under these bills, where necessary 
to insure adequate transportation service in particular 
areas or to allow for differences in costs of service or 
the revenue needs of particular carriers. 

Other bills (H.R. 2378 by Congressman Priest of 
Tennessee, S. 1124 by Senator Hill of Alabama, H.R. 

5 by Congressman Miller of Nebraska, H.R. 3138 
by Congressman Norrell of Arkansas, and H.R. 2519 
by Congressman Bryson of South Carolina) are similar 
to the three foregoing ones, except for variances in the 
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conditions under which they would permit exceptions 
from uniformity. The Southern carriers call attention 
to the fact that the group of bills mentioned in this and 
the preceding paragraphs seek to exempt commodity 
rates from the general regimentation, a purpose which is 
“illusory”, if rate uniformity is honestly desired, be- 
cause “commodity rates are for the express purpose 
of voiding the application of class rates.” In the end, 
these less-complete uniformity measures would have the 
same effect as the Boren bill, in the opinion of the 
Southern lines, e.g. : 

“Like Procrustes of old, the authors of these bills 
would tie their unwary guests—the nation’s industry and 
agriculture—on the iron bed of freight rate uniformity 
and stretch them or cut off their legs to fit them to its 
length.” 

The pamphlet raises the question of what the authors 
of these compulsory rate-uniformity bills propose to do 
about the rates of agencies of transportation other than 
the railroads. “Surely,” say the carriers, “there can 
be no merit in a system of uniform mileage rates which 
would apply to the railroads alone, and ignore other 
transportation agencies . . .” 

The proposed inflexible rates imposed upon the rail- 
roads would “affect some shippers and localities ad- 
versely and, perhaps, give advantage to others. Those 
affected adversely could be expected to turn to other 
forms of transportation, public or private, to relocation 
of industry and to radical changes in market areas and 
methods of distribution. . . .” This would doubtless 
work to the severe injury of the affected railroads, and 
especially to the shippers, receivers and communities 
whose time-tried methods of doing business would thus 


be arbitrarily disrupted. 


The document goes on to explain how freight rates 
are now made by users and carriers co-operating with 
each other—all under the experienced scrutiny of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and that rates now 
are flexible—they are altered to conform to competitive 
necessity, to economic conditions, to promote the develop- 
ment of the resources of particular areas or the needs 
of particular industries; and that under this system 
the country’s commerce has prospered. 

The proposals embodied in the numerous “uniform- 
ity” bills would introduce an entirely new theory of rate- 
making—i.e., make the legislators, instead of experi- 
enced regulators, the final arbiters of rates. “Under this 
philosophy, the Congress would in effect, become the 
traffic manager not only of the railroads but of the na- 
tion’s shippers, as well, and freight rates would be made 
at the polls. .. . The rates of a given industry or section 
of the country would depend entirely upon the votes 
which it could muster .. .” 

The pamphlet expresses fear lest the South lose its 
low commodity rates, if class rates are made uniform 
—since other rate territories will have the same right 
to demand equalization of commodity rates that South- 
ern politicians have to expect equalization of class rates. 

In the chaos likely to ensue from the adoption of such 
political rate-making, the Southern roads see “another 
step toward the destruction of private enterprise in this 


“country.” They do not ask that shippers “blindly accept 


the railroad viewpoint in considering this legislation” 
but that they study the measures in the light of their 
own welfare. 

In a separately-printed appendix (34 pages), the 
Southern lines present the full text of all the bills which 
they discuss in their pamphlet. Copies of both pam- 
phlet and appendix are obtainable on request from any 
of the 123 signatory carriers. 
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O.D.T.-Commission Co-operation 


Railroad and utility commissioners hold open forum 


on this topic—Air transport co-ordination discussed 


Transportation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission and state railroad and utility commissions 
for the purpose of developing maximum utilization of 
transportation facilities during the war has been gen- 
erally satisfactory, according to Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transportation, in an open 
forum discussion at the 1943 war conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners at Chicago on September 14-16. As stated in 
an article in the Railway Age of September 18, report- 
ing the first two days of this meeting, the open forum 
discussion on September 16 was directed to the topic: 
What are the Responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the State Commissions, Separately or 
in Co-operation, with Regard to Orders of the Office of 
Defense Transportation? Discussion leaders were Mr. 
Eastman ; J. Haden Alldredge, chairman of the I. C. C., 
and Henry S. Sherman, chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission of Colorado. 

Officers elected by the association for the ensuing 
year are: President, Wade O. Martin, chairman of the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission; first vice-presi- 
dent, George C. McConnaughey, chairman of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio; second vice-president, J. 
D. Biggs, chairman of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion; general solicitor, John E. Benton, re-elected ; and 
secretary, Ben Smart, re-elected. The 1944 meeting of 
the association will be held at Omaha, Neb., at a date 
to be decided later. 


To co-operation extended the Office of Defense 


Mr. Eastman Opens Forum 


Mr. Eastman, in discussing the open forum topic, said, 
in part: 


“Our relations with the I. C. C. have, in my judgment, been 
excellent. In various respects the commission has emergency 
authority which duplicates that of my office. These duplications 
could have caused confusion and controversies. They have not 
so resulted, because the two agencies have worked together and 
not at cross purposes. 

“We have had much valuable assistance from the commission 
in the field of statistics, and also in the fields of accounting and 
valuation, particularly in connection with the assumption of 
direct control of the properties of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
and the American Railroad of Porto Rico. The field staff of 
the commission’s Bureau of Service has worked in close harmony 
with our own field men on matters affecting railroad operation, 
and this has been true also at the top level in Washington. Con- 
sultation has preceded action by either agency, and in many 
instances we have preferred that orders be issued under the 
statutory authority of the commission rather than by O. D. T. 
An associate director of our Division of Railway Transport, 
located at Chicago and with responsibility for the difficult job 
of helping to keep the Western lines clear, is also the agent of 
the commission, with delegation of its car service powers. 

“In the motor vehicle field, the field staff of the commission’s 
Bureau of Motor Carriers has taken the laboring oar for O. D. T. 
in the allocation of the very limited supply of new motor trucks. 
In the granting of temporary operating authority to motor car- 
riers, also, the commission has worked in very close co-opera- 
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tion with O. D. T., a co-operation which has been facilitated by 
the fact that Commissioner Rogers, to whom the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers reports, is also my right hand man in charge 
of motor transport matters for the O. D. T. 

“This is not a complete statement, by any means, of the help 
and co-operation which we have received from the I. C. C. The 
important fact is that there has been no antagonism but instead 
mutual confidence, and that the opporunities which exist for 
misunderstanding and controversy have so far been avoided suc- 
cessfully. 


State Co-operation Not So Extensive 


“When it comes to the state commissions, our relations have 
not been as close er the co-operation as extensive as with the 
I. C. C.; and I know that this has been a source of regret to 
many of you, as it has been to me. Yet I think that the reasons 
are fairly plain. : 

“The greatest apparent opportunity for co-operation has been 
in the motor vehicle field. The jurisdiction of the O. D. T. in 
that field, however, is far more extensive than that of any of 
the state commissions, since it reaches all of the private opera- 
tors, who vastly exceed the for-hire operators in number and 
also in vehicle ownership. It is also true that even with respect 
to the for-hire carriers there are many variances in the powers 
of the state agencies. Several of our major problems, such as 
sizes and weights, speed of operation, ‘reciprocity,’ and the like, 
fall outside the authority of these commissions, except in a very 
few states where emergency statutes have been enacted. 

“In the circumstances it would have been impossible to have 
depended to any large extent upon the state commissions for 
administration of our motor vehicle matters, and partial depend- 
ence would have introduced difficulties in organization and in 
obtaining uniformity of administration. Some of the state com- 
missions, also, would have been unable to take on any substantial 
burden in this respect, because of reduced budgets and decreased 
personnel, 

“There is also this fact to be considered: The duty of a regu- 
latory commission, broadly speaking, is to see that the public 
utility companies under its jurisdiction do not exact unjust or 
unreasonable charges from the public, and that they furnish 
service which is not only adequate but good. The duty of the 
Office of Defense Transportation is quite different. As stated 
in the original executive order, its prime responsibility is to 
assure maximum utilization of the domestic transportatton fa- 
cilities of the Nation for the successful prosecution of the war. 
In view of the prevalent shortages of critical materials and man- 
power and the huge traffic volume, it has been necessary to 
sacrifice many of the luxuries and comforts of peacetime service, 
and even to require reductions in service, where some surplus 
existed, in order to take care of deficiencies elsewhere. 

“Such action is quite foreign to the normal activity of a regu- 
latory body, and in fact is not usually, if ever, provided for in 
the governing statutes. Rather than undertake such a task, in 
view of these circumstances, some state commissions have frankly 
told us that, where orders are necessary, they prefer that they 
be issued by the O. D. T. This has happened more particularly 
in the case of local transit passenger service, but it has also 
happened in the case of reductions in railroad passenger train 
service. 

“However, there has been a good. deal of exceedingly helpful 
co-operation by and with the state commissions, in many different 
ways. Before we ran into the ‘many difficulties involved in 4 
general program for state commission co-operation in admin's 
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tration of our orders, we endeavored to work out a plan for the 
adoption of our orders as state measures. Mr. Rogers and my 
general counsel, Mr. Scott, held many meetings with representa- 
tives of the Northeastern states. Their efforts were quite suc- 


. cessful in New York, whose war council has very broad emer- 


gency powers. It has adopted all of our motor vehicle orders, 
and has been active in their enforcement. To a lesser degree, 
similar results were attained in some of the New England states, 
notably Massachusetts and Connecticut. All were anxious to 
help, and went as far as they felt they lawfully could. Other 
commissions, such as those of Minnesota and Colorado, volun- 
tarily issued orders patterned upon ours, and proceeded to en- 
force them. Some states have adopted some of our policy state- 
ments as orders and placed them in effect as such. Notable is 
that concerning the use of school buses. Many others have 
modified their normal regulatory activity to fit with our objec- 
tives, which has been a very important contribution. 

“In many instances state commissions have assisted us in 
working out specific situations. A typical example is a joint 
action plan submitted to us for approval to accomplish substan- 
tial truck conservation. For it to be effective, however, one 
carrier had to obtain intrastate authority in Georgia in cir- 
cumstances which precluded a showing of public convenience 
and necessity. A telephone call to Walter McDonald cleared 
the situation up. Such examples could be cited from almost 
every state. 

“It has been our general experience, with very few exceptions, 
in cases of actual or possible conflict of action between a state 
commission and O. D. T., for the state commission to advise us 
that it would follow and abide by our decision in the matter, 
if it were expressed by me or by some one empowered to speak 
for me authoritatively. Although such matters as ‘trade barriers,’ 
‘reciprocity,’ weights and sizes, are generally outside of the juris- 
diction of state commissions, they have aided in us in every case 
in which we have asked for aid in obtaining relaxation of state 
regulations or liberalization in enforcement, by consultation with 
the state officiais having such matters in charge. The same has 
been true of many local transit matters, such as staggered hours, 
group riding, and the like. 

“Without specifying the states concerned, there have, I am 
sorry to say, been instances where our local representatives in 
the field, in an excess of zeal, have taken or attempted to take 
action in conflict with the action of state authorities without 
authorization from me, and even without prior consultation with 
the state authorities. I hold myself more to blame than they for 
such instances, because the basic fault was a lack of proper in- 
structions. 

The excuse, of course, is the necessarily hasty creation 
of a large organization with wholly new and unprecedented 
duties. We are doing all that we can to correct such conditions, 
and I shall be glad to have you bring to my attention any that 
come within your observation.” 


Discussion by Alldredge and Sherman 


Mr. Alldredge discussed the war-time powers of the 
I, C. C., citing numerous laws which give priority to 
certain trafic and give the commission direct or implied 
powers. Co-operation of state commissions with the 
IC. C. has been satisfactory, he said, and in only a few 
instances has the 1. C. C. resorted to the injunction 
Process in its efforts to secure the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of transportation. 

Mr. Sherman outlined the many ways in which state 
Commissions can co-operate with the O. D. T. and the 
I. C. C. during the war and assured the members that 
complete co-operation would not jeopardize state rights. 

survey of the co-operative efforts of state commissions, 
he said, showed that 31 reported complete co-operation, 
5 adopted all orders issued by the O. D. T., 4 reported 
specific conflicts that were adjusted and 5 reported diffi- 
culty in co-operating. 

Whatever advantages are inherent in any type of trans- 
Portation should accrue not only to the communities di- 
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rectly served by it but extend beyond those communities 
to others not directly served, according to a report of 
the Committee on Rates of Transportation Agencies, 1n 
its consideration of air transport development, which 


said in part: 

“This can only be’ accomplished through co-ordination and by 
the establishment of joint services and rates. Millions of dollars 
are being expended for the construction and improvement of air- 
ports, highways, and our rivers and harbors. It is the contention 
of this committee that the communities located at-or near these 
facilities should not be the sole beneficiaries of the savings in 
transportation costs, or improvements in service which may re- 
sult from their use by various transportational agencies, but 
other communities not so served should also share in the benefits 
of such improvements. A gool illustration of the results derived 
from integrating different types of transportation is the air mail 
service. While the airplane may not serve every town and every 
hamlet, the benefit of rapid transit given by it is not confined to 
cities located at the airports they land on, but it is extended to 
other communities and cities often many miles removed and 
having no airports or scheduled air service. This is accomplished 
by co-ordinating the services of the different types of transpor- 
tation available resulting in through services at joint through 
rates. What has been illustrated with respect to the mails could 
and should be equally applicable to the movement of freight 
moving via any combination of types of transportation resulting 
in the. best service for the money expended. 

“Finally, it is the well-considered judgment of your committee 
that our transportational services are still in the formative proc- 
ess; and that the exploitation of the possibilities ef air trans- 
portation in the post-war period will bring with it many new 
problems which will require new regulations and new adjust- 
ments to secure the maximum efficiency at the minimum cost. 
Consequently, it is highly imperative that we approach the prob- 
lems of the future from a scientific standpoint with open minds, 
free from prejudice or actuated by local or sectional interests, 
to the end that the interests of every element of every section 
of our country will be protected and served in a manner con- 
sistent with the common interest and national welfare.” 


S. P. Assigns Space 


in Passenger Trains 


’ ] NHE problem of mounting patronage of coach serv- 
ice, with the resultant shortage of equipment, has 
been solved by the Southern Pacific by means of 

a train assignment plan for coach passengers which it 

placed in effect on July 16. By assigning passengers 

to trains when they buy their tickets, patronage has been 
cut to the capacity of equipment and traffic is being 
handled on a more orderly and uniform basis. 

The problem of handling coach business manifested 
itself after the attack on Pearl Harbor when traffic in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. By the middle of 1943 
it had attained serious proportions. In an attempt to 
cope with the situation, the coach consists of trains were 
first increased and then the established consists of trains 
were raised to the limit of cars that could be handled 
under practical operation. On the El Paso route, for 
example, 14-car trains were increased to 18; the Coast 
Daylight was increased from 16 to 20 cars; and the San 
Joaquin, from 12 to 20 cars. On certain runs where 
2 through coaches were handled, the number was in- 
creased to 10. 

Bv the middle of the year the railroad had insufficient 
coaches with which to handle its passenger business, 
most of its trains were very heavily loaded, in many 
instances passengers were standing in the aisles and in 
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some cases passengers were even sleeping in vestiblues. 
This heavy traffic created a severe drain on the com- 
fort facilities such as drinking water, water for wash- 
ing, hand towels and paper cups, while at the same 
time it was almost impossible to keep the cars clean 
of papers, lunch boxes, bottles and other articles dis- 
carded by patrons, notwithstanding the fact that one 
chair car porter was provided for every two coaches 
operated. 


Passenger Assigned to Train, Not to Seat 


The train assignment program was designed to gain 
the appreciation of the public upon the realization that 
travelers would be assured a seat in a clean and com- 
fortable car when given train assignment slips. It was 
inaugurated in the face of many obstacles, such as in- 
adequate and inexperienced manpower, overburdened 
telephone and telegraph wires and ticket offices which 
for some time had been having difficulty in meeting the 
demands of patrons. 

Under the plan, passengers are assigned to a given 
train rather than to a coach or seat when they present 
themselves at ticket offices. Telegraph or telephone re- 
quests are not honored, and no telegraphic reservations 
are made or accepted for connecting trains or return 
movements. The system is not in effect on certain local 
trains where there is ample room for the passengers 
nor in the heavily traveled commutation territory be- 
tween San Francisco and San Jose, nor the territory 
between San Francisco and Sacramento. No change 
has been made in the seat reservation system in effect 
on the Daylights, Nos. 98-99 and 51-52, and on the 
Beaver, Nos. 23-24, where the practice of reserving 
seats and wiring for return space is still in effect. 


Seats Allotted to Ticket Offices 


Proportionate allotments of seats are assigned to the 
district passenger offices and these in turn assign space 
to the principal ticket offices in their respective districts. 
Ticket offices do not telephone to other ticket offices 
for space when their own allotments are gone, sales be- 
ing discontinued, for the day, in each office when the 
allotment is sold. Ticket offices in larger cities are given 
assignments of space on trains from which a majority 
of the round trip business moves and on important con- 
necting trains so that a transaction may be completed 
in the initial ticket office. Ticket offices which do not 
have space to protect return moves do not telephone or 
telegraph for it. Assignment to the various offices are 
adjusted from time to time to correspond to actual sales. 

A special assignment of coach space, depending on re- 
quirements, is made to each ticket office for furlough 
and individual military traffic holding government orders. 
Generally, this averages 65 per cent. This space is held 
at city ticket offices until noon of the day of departure 
and at station ticket offices until train time. Group move- 
ments of either furlough or military travel are still 
handled through the office of the general passenger agent. 

In order to simplify the issuing of train assignment 
space, only principal cities hold allotments of space. All 
intermediate stations not receiving a definite assignment 
sell tickets and allow the passengers to board the train 
without train assignment slips. At principal terminals, 
passengers are not allowed to board any coach trains 
unless they have in their possession train assignment 
slips. When an intermediate station sells a round-trip 
ticket without train assignment space, the passenger is 
told that he must make a reservation for the return trip 
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or for a transfer to a train departing from a principal 
terminal. 

Passengers traveling on passes receive the same con- 
sideration as revenue passengers when requesting train 
assignments. However, when no “assigned” space is 
available, a special permit is issued to pass holders rid- 
ing coach trains on company business and conductors are 
instructed to allow holders of the permit to board coach 
trains without train assignment slips. To handle the 
direction of the program, five supervisory positions were 
added, one in each general passenger office in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles and one in each district pas- 
senger office in San Francisco, Oakland and Portland. 
In addition, 12 ticket clerks were added in various ticket 
offices on the system. 


Coach Traffic Now More Uniform 


After the first six weeks of operation, the railroad 
felt that the plan had been a complete success. It has 
been well received by the public which has found that 
while it cannot always secure the space anticipated on 
the particular date desired, it is assured of a seat. The 
handling of coach passengers is now more orderly and 
furlough traffic is on a more uniform basis since men 
in service, understanding that they must have train as- 
signment. slips, make their arrangements in advance or 
use trains on which space is available. 

In addition, the system has arrested rapidly mount- 
ing travel, with the result that since the inauguration 
of the plan, coach traffic has declined about 10 per cent. 
At the same time, part of the heavy demand for certain 
trains has shifted to others, with the result that the num- 
ber of passengers on all daily trains is approximately 
the same. 

With fewer persons aboard, train crews find it much 
easier to pass through cars in the performance of their 
duties. Chair car porters are able to perform their 


duties without interference caused by people standing 


in aisles and vestibules and consequently the cars are 
much cleaner. News agents also are not hampered by 
crowds and dining car and box lunch service has been 
greatly facilitated and improved. 


Communieation... 
What Shall We Call Them? 


To THE EpiTor: 

We have the WAVES and we have the WACS. On the rail- 
roads we have equally conscientious women performing manual 
duties to assist in the war effort. Are they not entitled to some 
title similar to the WAVES and the WACS? If you so feel, 
why not start a campaign to determine what they should be called. 
Nationally handled it would give them more appreciation with 
the public than they are now receiving. Some of them, I can 
assure you, are faithful. Think it over. S. M. P. 

*x* * x 


“Nations who allow their rights and liberties to be 
subverted by tyrants must suffer heavy penalties for those 
tyrants’ crimes.”—WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


“Absolute arbitrary power over the lives, liberty and 
property of free men exists nowhere in a republic; not 
even in the largest majority.”—From Wyominc’s Con- 
STITUTION. (quoted by T. F. Woodlock in the Wall 
Street Journal). 
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Railroads-in-War News 








ere 3s 
Pacific Shippers 
Ponder War Tasks 
Hear plea against political 
rates and address on 
axis transport 

Port trathce, discriminatory rate legisla- 
tion and the shortage of manpower were 
the principal subjects considered at the 
Sixty-third regular meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board at 
the Leanington Hotel in Oakland, Calif., 
on September 16 and 17, under the chair- 
manship of S. E. Gates, manager, Generai 
Electric Company, Los Angeles, and was 
attended by more than 350 shippers and 
railway men. 

The meeting of the freight claim pre- 
vention committee was held on September 
16, and the proper packing of shipments 
for wartime use was discussed at length. 
Among the speakers were Major J. A. 
Hurd, Transportation Corps, U. S. Army; 
R. A. Podlech, superintendent freight claim 
prevention, A. T. & S. F., and R. G. Fagan, 
superintendent freight protection, Southern 
Pacific, as well as several shippers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

A large representation was present from 
the 49 car efficiency committees of the Pa- 
cific Coast territory. Tributes were paid 
to the railways of the area for their com- 
plete’ co-operation with these committees 
and P. P. Dougherty, assistant general 
freight agent, S. P., spoke on freight car 
efficiency as it affects the carriers. 

In presenting the legislative committee’s 
report to the meeting on September 18, 
Walter A. Rohde, manager, transportation 


Francisco, warned that the pending rate 
legislation presents several highly discrim- 
inatory and otherwise undesirable features 
to Pacific Coast shippers and receivers. He 
appealed to the board to use all possible 
influence to prevent the passage of such 
bills and his recommendations were unan- 
imously approved. Eliot J. Swan, division 
of research, Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, in analyzing the reports of the 
commodity committees, pointed out the ex- 
tremely acute situation on the Coast with 
Tespect to manpower, and described some 
of the measures under consideration for 
alleviating this condition. 

_W. E. Callahan, manager, tank car sec- 
tion, Car Service division, A. A. R., and 
H. A. Huckaba, district manager of the 
Same organization at San Francisco, dis- 
cussed the national and local transporta- 
tion situations, respectively. Both warned 
of the conditions facing the Pacific Coast 
in the immediate future and urged complete 
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department, Chamber of Commerce, San , 


co-operation between the railways and the 
shippers to meet the highly precarious 


’ transportation conditions that are bound to 


occur on the Pacific Coast when the Euro- 
pean war has been won, and the entire 
attention of the nation is directed to the 
Asiatic war. 

In the principal address, Charles Layng, 
transportation editor of the Railway Age, 
who is also serving as transportation ex- 
pert of the War division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, described the present sit- 
uation with regard to Axis transportation. 
He described the plans by which Germany 
came perilously close to conquering the 
world and told what is being done by our 
armed forces to cripple Axis transporta- 
tion. 

Pointing out that American boys are 
giving their lives every day to hamper 
Axis transportation, he urged American 
railway men and shippers to do everything 
in their power to further efficient and ade- 
quate American transportation. 


Lake Oil Traffic Under Permit 


The Office of Defense Transportation an- 
nounced September 20 that after September 
27 all movement of crude oil and petroleum 
products on the Great Lakes and the New 
York State Barge Canal would be con- 
trolled under the permit system instituted 
by General Order ODT 19. 

Heretofore such movements had been 
exempted from the provisions of that order 
through the operation of Suspension Order 
ODT 19-1, but these exemptions have been 
lifted by Amendment No. 1 to the suspen- 
sion order. ; 


Railroad-Bus Joint Action Plan 


Describing it as the first coordination of 
intercity bus and rail service under the 
Office of Defense Transportation’s plan for 
the conservation of rubber, gasoline and 
buses, the ODT this week announced its 


_ approval of a joint action plan entered into 


by the Red Star Motor Coach Lines and 
the Baltimore & Annapolis for operations 
between Baltimore, Md., and Annapolis. 
On the showing that the road had ample 
capacity to handle the additional traffic, 
the plan provided for restrictions on bus 
operations between these points to a maxi- 
mum of 4,730 miles per week, with inter- 
change of tickets by the two carriers and 
diversion to the railroad of such business 
as the bus line cannot accommodate under 
the limitations imposed. 

The Baltimore & Annapolis is an electric 
line operating out of the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s Camden Station in Baltimore, and 
is the only railroad serving Annapolis. 

The ODT announcement pointed out 
that participants in joint action plans au- 
thorized by it are safeguarded from prose- 
cution under federal anti-trust laws. 


Unions Shun Hearings 


on Discrimination 


President’s Committee hears 
Brotherhood and Mediation 
Board actions assailed 


While the railroads against which 
charges of discrimination in employment 
because of race or color were lodged before 
the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice were represented by 
counsel at the public hearings held by the 
committee in Washington, D. C., from Sep- 
tember 15 to 18, inclusive, the unions with 
which the roads are alleged to have made 
agreements to effect such discrimination 
were conspicuous by their absence. More 
than once during the proceedings Msgr. 
Francis J. Haas, chairman of the commit- 
tee, called for the appearance of a union 
representative, but his inquiries were met 
with silence until, late on the last day of 
the hearings, art “unofficial observer” for 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainman 
acknowledged that he was present, though 
not participating. 

As reported in Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 18, page 466, the nature of the com- 
plaints and the position of the railroads on 
the issue were summarized in introductory 
statements by Bartley C. Crum, chief 
counsel for the committee, and Sidney S. 
Alderman, general solicitor of the South- 
ern, who spoke for most roads concerned. 
A large number of witnesses were heard by 
the committee on specific complaints that 
discrimination had been shown by officers 
of individual roads in employing and pro- 
moting men, and in the membership re- 
quirements, procedures and working agree- 
ments negotiated by various unions. Their 
testimony was presented chiefly in response 
to questions from the committee’s counsel 
and his staff, and occasionally from mem- 
bers of the committee. With one or two 
exceptions, railroad counsel did not cross- 
examine complainants, nor did they present 
testimony through witnesses. 

On September 17 F. E. Burkhages, 
speaking for the Union Pacific, read into 
the record a statement to the effect that, 
while the summary of complaints submitted 
to the road in advance of the hearings had 
not contained a substantial showing of dis- 
crimination against Mexicans in filling 
positions on that road available to them on 
the basis of their qualifications, specific 
instances of alleged discrimination that were 
developed in the hearings would be fully 
investigated and, if inconsistent with the 
company’s policy, speedily corrected. This 
statement was hailed by Mr. Crum as a 
“notable contribution to the purposes of the 
President’s executive order” under which 
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the committee functions and one that 
“might well have been expected from a 
company headed by a man of Mr. William 
Jeffers’ reputation as a_ public servant.” 
This interlude was followed on September 
18 by an announcement by the committee’s 
counsel that the investigation promised al- 
ready had resulted in the employment by 
the Union Pacific of four Mexicans on 
whose behalf discrimination had been 
charged. 

In addition to the specific allegations of 
discrimination on account of race or color 
in the hiring or promotion of railroad em- 
ployees, the committee’s counsel developed 
through witnesses his general charge that 
such instances of alleged unequal treatment 
had become an effective and dangerous 
weapon of enemy propaganda, regularly 
and productively employed in Asia and else- 
where to support the assertion that white 
Americans do not grant equality to colored 
races. The first witness in this category 
was Clyde Miller, an associate professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who described himself as the 
founder of the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis. 

The first witness to appear before the 
committee, however, was Dr. Herbert R. 
Northrup, a member of the staff of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, whose testimony 
was described as based on studies in the 
field of the questions before the commit- 
tee. After outlining the nature of the 
“anomalous position” in which the negro 
worker has been left by the various alleged 
discriminatory employment practices of the 
unions and the railroads, this witness as- 
serted that the “racial policies” of the rail- 
way unions are “unique and in no way 
typical of organized labor in general.” 
Much of the “blame” for such union poli- 
cies was placed upon the employers by Dr. 
Northrup, however, as he contended that 
they have “used” negroes to “weaken” the 
unions. 

This witness went on to condemn the 
National Railway Labor Act and more 
particularly its administration, challenging 
the characterization of this statute as a 
“model labor law.” While labor peace has 
been maintained on the railroads under it, 
he said, such peace is the result of “tolerat- 
ing, if not encouraging, intense discrimina- 
tion.” Under the law, he pointed out, the 
National Mediation Board “must often des- 
ignate, as exclusive bargaining agent for 
negroes, a union which excluded negroes or 
confines them to an inferior auxiliary 
status. It assists parties to reach agree- 
ments which result in the displacement of 
colored workers. It has refused to take 
the racial policies of unions into considera- 
tion in determining appropriate bargaining 
units, thus consigning small groups of 
negroes to the domination of discriminatory 
unions. And finally, its actiens have caused 
serious doubts as to its impartiality in dis- 
putes involving negro workers and the Big 
Four Brotherhoods. 

“The record of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board is even more open to 
criticism,” this witness told the President’s 
Committee. “Composed of partisans, ap- 
pointed, for the most part, by organizations 
which do not afford negroes equal status, it 
has denied aggrieved negroes a hearing, 
let alone justice.” 
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In discussing the National Mediation 
Board, Dr. Northrup referred to certain 
letters attributed to board members, Dr. 
William M. Leiserson and the late James 
W. Carmalt, and found in the published 
Report of Grand Lodge Officers of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen to the 33rd Convention of that 
organization. As set forth in that docu- 
ment, these letters, addressed to- both Al- 
vanley Johnston, grand chief engineer of 
the B. of L. E. and D. B. Robertson, presi- 
dent of the B. of L. F. & E., developed 
suggestions that the brotherhoods should 
withdraw certain cases then (1936) before 
the board involving disputes between the 
two unions over the right to represent em- 
ployees where the race question had come 
up. Such controversies, it was suggested, 
could better be resolved by agreement or 
compromise than by proceedings before the 
board. 

The witness enlarged upon what he con- 
sidered significant passages in these docu- 
ments, asserting that Dr. Leiserson had re- 
vealed tactics negro employees proposed to 
employ in the selection of representatives, 
and that Mr. Carmalt had deplored an 
“unhealthy condition” in the relations of 
the two unions where the votes of colored 
employees were involved. In such expres- 
sions Dr. Northrup found grounds for sus- 
pecting the impartiality of these members 
of the board in their consideration of dis- 
putes where representation of negro em- 
ployees was an issue. 
































The hearings closed on September 18 
without any remarks by counsel summing 
up the testimony developed. Chairman 
Haas again stated the intention of the com- 
mittee to study the record and to exercise 
the responsibilities put upon it by the ex- 
ecutive order, and counsel for the com- 
mittee and the railroads exchanged compli- 
ments upon:the harmonious atmosphere in 
which the hearings had been conducted. 


Army’s War Show Has Military 
Railway Exhibit 


The Military Railway Service of the 
Army Transportation Corps is one of the 
branches of the Army Service Forces rep- 
resented in the Army’s “Back the Attack” 
War Show in progress through September 
26 on the Washington Monument Grounds 
at Washington, D. C. The exhibition has 
been staged in connection with the Third 
War Loan campaign. 

Almost every branch of the Army’s or- 
ganization participated in the show, which 
has attracted large crowds both to the 
exhibits and to performances twice daily 
of various units specially detailed to dem- 
onstrate the technical advances that have 
contributed to success on the battlefront. 
Much of the mechanical equipment was 
shown in actual or simulated operation, 
and the functions and organization of the 
ordnance, air, medical, camouflage, quar- 
termaster’s, cOmmunications and_ other 
branches contributing to the action of the 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Transportation Corps’ “Back the Attack” Detachment 


Officers and enlisted men assigned to the 
Transportation Corps’ section of the Army’s 
Back the Attack’? War Show at the Washing- 
ton Monument Grounds, Washington, D. C., 
were photographed beside the overseas type 0-6-0 
saddle-tank switching locomotive that forms part 
of the exhibit. Enlisted men standing on the 
steps leading to the cab are the “train crews” 
from the 745th Railway Operating Battalion, 
sponsored by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Other enlisted men are from the 755th Railway 
Shop Battalion, sponsored by the Norfolk & 
Western, and the 758th Railway Shop Battalion, 
sponsored by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
The officers seated_in the front row are, left 
to right, Ist Lt. Earl S. Hendricks, Sr., for- 























merly road foreman of engines with the Bur- 
lington, now holding the same position with the 
745th Rattalion; Capt. Fred Beck, formerly car 
shop fo: man of the Long Island, now in the 
same capacity with the Sssth Battalion; Lt. 
Col. Dawes E. Brisbine, formerly transportation 
attorney, now chief, Military Railway Branch, 
Rail Division, Office of the Chief of Transpor- 
tation; Col. John A. Appleton, formerly general 
manager of the Pennsylvania at New York, now 
chief, Rail Division, Office of the Chief of 
Transportation; and Maj. Neal J. Holland, for- 
merly commerce representative of the Boston 
Maine, now assistant to the chief, Rail Division, 
Office of the Chief of Transportation. 
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combat units were the subject of extensive 
displays. 

In addition to a variety of motor, marine 
and amphibian equipment and maps and 
photographs illustrating the work of vari- 
qus divisions ef the Transportation Corps, 
the work of its shop battalions in erecting 
cars in the field was demonstrated, and a 
train made up of representative units of 
overseas equipment was placed for the ex- 
amination of visitors. This train consisted 
of the locomotive shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, which was built at the 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and of 5 cars, all of typical European de- 
sign, with two-wheel trucks, link couplers, 
and short wheelbase. 

The cars on exhibit included a two-car 
mobile shop unit, consisting of a power 
car and a mobile machine shop, “goods 
vans,” gondolas, a flat car and a “brake 
van,” or caboose. The structural parts of 
the goods van, gondola, and brake van 
are largely interchangeable. The goods 
van, or box car, and gondola each have a 
capacity of 40,000 Ib. The light weights 
of the three specimen cars in the train are: 
goods van, 17,300 Ib.; gondola, 15,300 Ib; 
and brake van, 17,700 Ib. 


ODT Appointments 


E. F. Sinclair has been appointed assist- 
ant to the director of the Division of Rail- 
way Transport,. Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, succeeding J. D. Loftis who has 
been transferred to the position of rail 
traffic flow chief in the Division of Traffic 
Movement. Mr. Sinclair who came to 
ODT from the Wabash last January has 
been serving as assistant associate director 
of the Division of Railway Transport, in 
charge of rail-truck conservation work in 
the Eastern and Southern regions. Mr. 
Loftis replaces F. L. Yeater who has gone 
to Chicago to serve as deputy director in 
the office of W. F. Kirk, associate director 
in charge of the Division of Railway Trans- 
port’s operations in the Western region. 


Price Increase for Locomotive 
Steel Castings 


Increased prices for all railroad locomo- 
tive steel castings, except main frames, 
superheater headers, gears and gear cases, 
have been authorized by the Office of Price 
Administration. The increase, authorized 
“because costs have mounted well above 
existing ceilings,” will amount to. “21 per 
cent above the Comprehensive Report of 
the Steel Founders’ Society.” 

At the same time OPA denied price in- 
creases sought on railroad specialty cast- 
Ings, except with respect to bolsters where 
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a raise of approximately 10 per cent was 
authorized, and rigid yokes where an 11 
Per cent increase was approved. The 
changes will be authorized in Amendment 
No. 8 to Revised Price Schedule No. 41, 
and will become effective “sometime later 
this month.” 

According to the announcement, OPA 
acted “to make possible a sharp expansion 
in the production of locomotive castings to 
meet the current record schedule of 4,000 
new locomotives in 1944 for military, lend- 
lease and domestic needs.” The action fol- 
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lowed expressions of concern by the War 
Department and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation that this 1944 program “may be 
delayed because of a possible lag in produc- 
tion of steel castings.” 


New WPB Symbol for Operating 
Material Orders 


The War Production Board announced 
September 18 that its Preference Rating 
Order P-142, applying to “material enter- 
ing into the operation of transportation 
system,” has been amended to substitute the 
allotment symbol T-7 for the previous 
symbol MRO-P-142 on purchase orders. 
Certain sections of the original order 
which are now obsolete were deleted at the 
same time. 


ODT Cuts Down Its Tank Barge 
Building Program 


Affording further evidence of an im- 
proved petroleum transportation situation, 
the Office of Defense Transportation an- 
nounced September 23 that major revisions 
have been made in its tank barge building 
program, both to effect a saving of steel 
and to augment the dry cargo barge fleet, 
which is, it states, being called upon to 
meet “rising needs” in the movement of 
coal, grain, sulphur and similar commod- 
ities on the Mississippi system. 

The adjusted program will eliminate two 
river towboats and 13 steel tank barges 
from the scheduled production of new 
equipment for use on the river. The orig- 
inal program called for 168 steel tank 
harges. 100 of these will be completed, 
while 55 will be converted to dry=cargo 
units of standard hopper construction. The 
capacity of the converted barges will be 
increased by the addition of a wooden bul- 
wark or combing. ; 

At the same time a further modification 
of the plan to build wooden and composite 








barges for the petroleum movement was 
made public. A reduction in this program 
was reported in Railway Age of September 
11, page 433. It has now been decided to 
complete only 159 of these units as tank 
barges, out of 269 planned after the revised 
program was made effective, while the re- 
maining 110 will be constructed to serve 
as a reserve to be fitted up as deck scows, 
tank barges, or dry cargo hoppers, as needs. 
develop. . 


New Haven Exhibits Hospital 
Train in War Bond Drive 


In connection with the Third War Loan 
Drive, the United States Army, in co- 
operation with the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, placed on exhibition at Grand 
Central station, New York, on September 
21, a fully-equipped and staffed four-car 
Army Medical Department hospital train. 
The train, made up of converted Pullman 
cars, consists of a ward car which accom- 
modates 32 patients, a car fitted as an 
operating room, a unit with personnel 
quarters and kitchen, and a ward dressing- 
room car. 

The hospital car will also be exhibited 
at various points in New England—with 
the hope of stimulating war bond sales. 
both to the general public and to New 
Haven employees. 

New York’s Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia visited the special train shortly 
after it was placed on exhibition on Sep- 
tember 21. He was presented with a $100: 
war bond by Howard S. Palmer, president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
After accepting the bond, the Mayor an- 
nounced that he would turn it over to the 
first baby born in New York City after 
8:12 a.m. September 21 (the exact time 
the bond was presented to the Mayor) 
whose father is a service man—the selec- 
tion of the winner to be determined after 
consultation of Health department records. 





Interior View of the Hospital Train’s Ward Car 


The car has 32 beds—upper berths may be let down against wall to provide backs for seats 
for men who are able to sit up. 
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Must Publish Tariff 
for Red Cap Service 


It is “ transportation,” I. C.C. 
says in decision in 
Dayton Case 


Services performed by Dayton Union 
Railway Company red caps in carrying to 
or from trains the hand baggage and per- 
sonal effects of passengers traveling in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce “fs transpor- 
tation, as that term is used in Part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act,” and the 
charges made for such service “must be 
published and filed” with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission 
has so ruled in a report in the No. 28842 
proceeding wherein Dayton Union was 
called upon to show cause why it should 
not publish a tariff covering the 10-cents- 
per-bag charge assessed at its union pas- 
senger station in Dayton, Ohio. 

The commission, as the report put it, 
was “following and reasserting” Division 
3’s decision of July, 1941, in Stopher v. 
Cincinnati Union Term. Co., Inc. There 
as noted in the Railway Age of July 19, 
1941, page 128, the Cincinnati Union Ter- 
minal Company was ordered to file a 
tariff covering its red cap services. The 
present decision in the Dayton case di- 
vided the commission five to three. The 
majority report by Commissioner Aitchison 
was presumably subscribed to also by 
Chairman Alldredge and Commissioners 
Rogers, Johnson, and Patterson. Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie, a dissenter in the Cin- 
cinnati case, was again in disagreement, 
and he was joined by Commissioners Por- 
ter and Miller. Commissioners Lee and 
Splawn did not participate. 

The majority report made it clear that, 
in reaching its conclusion, the commission 
was concerned only with persons using the 
Dayton station “as interstate passengets 
passing through with their hand baggage 
at the beginning or end of their journey.” 
It was not concerned “with any services 
which may be performed by the red caps 
for non-passengers, nor services performed 
for passengers,” except the handling of 
baggage “as part of and in connection with 
their interstate journey.” 

Previously, the commission had looked 
over the station layout and methods of 
handling hand baggage, making note of 
the rule which forbids anyone but ticket 
helders from going to the train-boarding 
platforms. Also, it noted that Dayton is a 
“way station” where the red cap service “ 
an important facility in saving time and 
keeping traffic moving, and in avoiding con- 
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fusion in the station and upon the plat- 
forms.” All of which was added up to a 
finding that “the physical connection be- 
tween the transportation of a passenger by 
the proprietory railroads using respondent’s 
station, and the handling of such pas- 
senger’s baggage to and from the trains 

. is close and direct.” 

To the respondent’s contention that red 
cap service “is not essential for the ade- 
quate transportation by rail of passengers 
and their baggage,” the commission replied, 
by restating the foregoing to say that “red 
cap service [at Dayton] facilitates train 
movement and makes for greater safety of 
operation.” Likewise rejected was another 
Dayton Union contention that “red cap 
service is not a transportation service at 
common law.” The commission found that 
“not material” in view of Interstate Com- 
merce Act provisions upon which it relied. 
These, among others, included the tariff- 
filing requirements of. section 6; section 1 
(3) (a)’s definition of a “railroad” as 
something which includes, among other 
things, “terminal facilities of every kind 
used in the transportation of the persons 
or property designated herein... ” ; 

Finally, the commission dismissed, as 
matters to be considered as they arise, 
other respondent suggestions of “harmful 
effects” which might flow from the finding 
that the red cap charges must be published. 
These included suggested difficulties of 
drawing the line between the red cap ser- 
vices involved and other station services; 
the matter of the carrier’s liability as in- 
surer of the baggage; and the opening of 
the door to the exercise of local jurisdic- 
tion by various regulatory commissions. 


Sugar Embargo Canceled 


The Car Service Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads on Septem- 
ber 16 canceled its order of August 26, 
which had placed an embargo on the load- 
ing of freight cars with raw sugar at all 
ports. The cancelation resulted from the 
fact that approximately 2,000 carloads of 
sugar, which had accumulated either at or 
en route to Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, 
Pa., New York, and Boston, Mass., have 
now been unloaded at the refineries. 


Onion Order Amended by WFA 


Producers and shippers in the 12 states 
where onion shipments are controlled under 
a permit program will be allowed, effective 
September 23, to move their onions into 
any type of storage within a radius of 25 
miles without obtaining a permit, if they 
did so last year, the War Food Adminis- 
tration announced September 20. Previ- 
ously, these shippers could move their 
onions only into common storages without 
refrigeration facilities. 


No Ardor in West 


For Rate Revision 


Governors refuse to support 
Southern politicians in 
attacking class rates 


A resolution which stated that Western 
and Southern governors’ conferences would 
pursue their separate ways in freight rate 
studies was the net result of a meeting 
of Western and Southern governors at 
Denver, Colo., on September 17 and 18, It 
had been expected that the Southern goy- 
ernors not only would seek concerted 
action with the West to obtain “non- 
discriminatory” freight rates in both 
territories, as was announced following 
the annual governors’ conference last spring 
in Columbus, Ohio, but that coalition might 
also be effected in support of the so-called 
statutory rate-making bills which would es- 
tablish uniform rates for the United States, 
based on a system of zones. The principal 
point of contention, upon which the two 
groups broke into separate camps, was 
freight rate revision. Governors Ellis 
Arnall of Georgia, Olin D. Johnston of 
South Carolina and Chauncey Sparks of 
Alabama, principal spokesmen for the 
Southerners, advanced a proposal for a re- 
view and action by Congress on the freight 
rate problems. Governor Dwight Gris- 
wold of Nebraska, spoke against taking 
freight rates to Congress because “it would 
probably become a political matter,” while 
other opposition to the proposals of the 
Southern governors was led by Governor 
Warren of California with the active as- 
sistance of Governors Bottolfsen of Idaho, 
Langlie of Washington and Ford of Mon- 
tana. 

Western governors reufsed to endorse 
“strait-jacket” freight rate bills and ex- 
acted from the chairman of the Southern 
governors’ conference an admission that 
the Southern governors do not support 
such bills. They declined to endorse the 
position of the Southern governors genet- 
ally on freight rates and also declined the 
invitation of the Southern governors for 4 
further joint conference on the subject. 

The resolution that was passed read as 
follows: 

“Resolved by the Western and South 
ern Governors’ Conference, first that the 
states of the Western governors, indepet- 
dently through their appropriate state age™ 
cies, study the freight rate subject with 
respect to any discriminaions that my 
affect the respective Western states; 2! 
second, that a liaison committee of the tw 
groups be appointed to study matters of 
mutual interest other than freight rate 

(Continued on page 502) 
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Bright Future Seen 
for Planes and RRs 


Planners suggest more federal 
aid for air, but rails will 
retain heavy freight 


Another prediction of “great and rapid” 
post-war expansion by the air transport 
industry—based, incidentally, on an as- 
sumed “substantial financial support” by 
the federal government—is expressed in a 
30-page booklet, “The Outlook for Do- 
mestic Air Transport,” made public Sep- 
tember 23 by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation. The study was prepared by Er- 
nest W. Williams, Jr., an “economic 
analyst of transportation problems with the 
War Production Board,” who was for- 
merly attached to the staff of the National 
Resources Planning Board and in that 
capacity contributed chapters on the de- 
velopment of transportation in the United 
States and on trends in the transportation 


industry to that board’s 1942 report on 


“Transportation and National Policy,” 
reviewed in Railway Age of November 
7, 1942, page 748. 

The booklet just published bears the 
same title as a “technical paper” prepared 
by Mr. Williams for the NRPB, and its 
content was adapted from that document, 
one of the “memoranda” transferred to the 
National Archives when that board’s ac- 
fivities were terminated after the failure of 
Congress to provide further appropriations. 
In this connection it was mentioned in 
Railway Age of July 24, page 187, along 
with a review of another paper, prepared 
by the same writer, discussing the future 
of the railroads. 

The sponsor of the present study, the 
National Planning Association, which de- 
scribes itself as “a private, non-profit re- 
search organization devoted to planning 
by leaders in business, labor, agriculture 
and government,” was also the sponsor of 
the booklet, “The Crisis in Transporta- 
tion,” in which, as was reported in Rail- 
way Age of September 13, 1941, page 
423, a forecast was published of a critical 
freight car shortage in the fall of 1941, 
of such magnitude that a breakdown of 
rail transportation was implied with serious 
consequences for the national defense pro- 
gram. 

While Mr. Williams predicts confidently 
that domestic air transport will absorb 
most of the first-class passenger business 
now handled by the railroads and will 
handle 75 per cent at least of the first- 
class mail and “a very substatial air ex- 
Press traffic possibly exceeding present 
railway express volume” he takes the posi- 
tion that “air transport is essentially com- 
Plementary to surface transport and will 
not greatly damage the latter.” 

Pointing out that no other industry “has 
8iven rise to such abundant hopes” the 
author develops his argument that “land- 
, nd” forms of transportation may have 
a‘brighter future than some of the more 
zealous aviation enthusiasts have conceded. 

t appears doubtful” he remarks, “that 

€ immediate post-war future will witness 
much change in the relative position of air 
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and land transport, even though important 
improvements in all these aspects of service 
may be expected.” In the last pre-war 
year, he points out, aviation “accounted 
for an extremely small proportion of the 
nation’s transportation business—only about 
0.44 per cent of passenger traffic if auto- 
mobile travel be included, and much less 
than 1 per cent of the freight business. On 
the other hand, air passenger traffic in 1941 
was over 4.5 per cent of total railroad pas- 
senger travel, and 14 per cent of Pullman 
traffic.” 

The “most phenomenal impact of the 
war on airline traffic was in the growth of 
the air express business and the shift in its 
composition and character,” he says fur- 
ther. In this he sees an indication, sug- 
gested but not developed in the study, the 
motor transport, “carrying for the most 
part high-class traffic more closely anal- 
ogous to that which the airlines might at- 
tract,” is more exposed to post-war in- 
roads on its freight business than are the 
railroads, with their lower ton-mile costs. 

On the question of costs the article 
undertakes to deflate some of the claims 
advanced for the airlines’ cargo-carrying 
potentialities. “It has been pointed out 
that theoretically a mere 40,000 planes of 
20 tons capacity each could produce the 
same number of ton-miles in a year as the 
entire railroad system of the United 
States ...,” it reads. “The comparison 
is of academic interest only, because the 
great bulk of railroad traffic could not 
economically be handled by plane and the 
fuel and manpower requirements for so 
vast an air operation would be fantas- 
tically great.” Again the suggestion is 
made that “air transport is likely to be 
complementary and supplementary rather 
than actively competitive with the greater 
part of the ground transport system.” 

Prospective technilogical improvements 
in aviation are reviewed at some length in 
the study, and war-stimulated developments 
in planes and motors and accessory equip- 
ment are referred to as suggestive of the 
impact of the post-war surplus of planes, 
pilots and technicians on commercial trans- 
portation. In this field, however, it points 
out problems still to be solved. “The 
greatest drawback of aviation is its uncer- 
tainty and the likelihood of delay or can- 
cellation of flights because of adverse 
weather conditions.” Here much has been 
accomplished by research, but devices de- 
veloped to allow landings to be made by 
planes when visibility is poor “have not 
yet reached the point where they can be 
relied upon in regular commercial opera- 
tion,” the article goes on to say. In fu- 
ture developments of radar the author sees 
some prospect of relief from this major ob- 
stacle to regularity of service. 

In the passenger field, the study predicts 
that “within a decade or two after the ter- 
mination of the war” the airlines will have 
attracted “most of the long-haul Pullman 
traffic.” Suggesting that about 75 per cent 
of the regular rate first-class mail traffic 
might be handled by air, provided a net- 
work of feeder lines is set up to reach 
“hundreds of communities not now served 
by air mail,” the publication goes on to 
speculate that such a development could be 
made without additional cost to the Post 

(Continued on page 503) 


Kendall Calls for Still 


Better Car Utilization 


Only thus can roads meet fall 
peak and make railroad 


history, he says 


Preparing for a record freight traffic 
in the next few months, the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads this week appealed to the rail- 
roads to exert maximum effort to handle 
it. “Only by getting more useful and 
more productive days service from every 
car than has ever been done before will 
the fall requirements be met,” said Warren 
C. Kendall, chairman of the Division, in 
a personal message to the transportation 
officers of the various railroads. 

“The next sixty days will make railroad 
history,” Mr. Kendall said in his message. 
“We approach the period of peak car- 
loading with a record performance which 
has been aptly described as ‘nothing short 
of miraculous.’ The railroads have been 
and are performing the greatest transpor- 
tation job of their history and they are 
doing it with less equipment and manpower 
than they formerly had. October, 1943, 
can go down in history only in two ways 
—either as the crowning glory in a year 
of peak railroad performance, or as the 
time when the war load finally overpow- 
ered the Iron Horse. Here is a real chal- 
lenge to everyone connected with the in- 
dustry to do his part in seeing to it that 
the performance is creditable. Bear in 
mind that we enter this period with the 
good will and the support of everyone con- 
nected with transportation, either as users 
or as supervisory governmental agencies. 
Our performance in the past created this 
attitude and the proper performance in 
the next sixty days will maintain it. 

“Let us look at the record! 

“1, In every month of the first half 
of this year carloadings were below the 
same month last year, the aggregate re- 
duction being 4.6 per cent. Yet ton-miles 
in the same period increased 60 billion, or 
20.6 per cent, 

“2. Miles per car per day average 47.7 
exactly the same as for the last half of 
1942 and the highest ever reported. 

“3. The percentage of empty mileage 
was down to 36.6 versus 37.1 last year 
and 37.3 in the last half of 1942. 

“4. For the first quarter of 1943 the 
average haul per ton of freight was 515 
miles against 454 last year. 

“5. For the same period the average 
tons per car of carload freight was 40.61 
compared with 37.56 last year. This in- 
crease in load per car alone saved the use 
of 114,632 cars and reduced the carload- 
ings by 652,944. 

“6. The average turn-around time of 
serviceable cars, while higher in the first 
six months due doubtless to longer hauls, 
was down to 13.7 and 13.3 in July and 
August respectively, both below last year 
and only slightly over the October, 1942, 
figure of 13.1 days. 

“Since July 1 the carloading trend has 
been reversed, every week but one showing 
an increase over last year, and the last 
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two weeks reported topping 900,000 cars. 
These high figures indicate the probability 
of demands in October for cars exceeding 
the 1941 requirements of the high week 
when loading reached 922,884. It will be 
recalled that in 1941 when the peak week 
of loading was recorded merchandise 
*L.C.L. loading was running about 60,000 
cars per week greater than at present. As 
cars loaded with L.C.L. make a quicker 
turn than the average of carload traffic 
the supply of cars must be stretched a lit- 
the further because of the present greater 
percentage of carload traffic to total. 

“Little help can be expected from addi- 
tional new cars or locomotives. In the 
first seven months last year 51,606 new 
cars were installed; this year the equiva- 
lent figure was 12,030. The only possi- 
bility of protecting new high loading de- 
mands will be through persistent and more 
intensive attention to every detail of car 
handling that will promote more efficient 
use. Only by getting more useful and 
more productive days service from every 
car than has ever been done before will 
the fall requirements be met. 

“Recent developments in Italy might 
easily have promoted a false sense of im- 
pending victory that would operate disas- 
trously to the car efficiency program. This 
relaxation of effort could affect shippers 
and railroad men alike. If either of these 
partners in car efficiency allow their steain 
gauge to drop a single point the result 
will be car delays and car shortages. 
Rather we must realize that the war is a 
long way from being won and greater 
efforts than ever must be exerted.” 


Safety Poster for October 


The poster issued by the Committee on 
Education, Safety Section, A. A. R., for 
the month of October is entitled “Time, 
Work Safely—Save Men, Save Money— 
Save Time”, and depicts graphically time 
poorly spent and swell spent. 


Names Ship After Northern 
Pacific President 


The 10,500-ton “Victory” cargo ship 
launched at the Kaiser Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration yard at Portland, Ore., on Sep- 
tember 15, was christened the “Frederick 
Billings” in honor of an early-day president 
of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Billings, who 
was active in legal, financial and public af- 
fairs in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, was president of the Northern Pacific 
from 1879 to 1881 and a director for a 
number of years. ‘ 


Mid-West Board Meeting 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its sixty-fourth regular meeting 
at Chicago on October 7. Speakers at the 
morning session include Dr. Sidney L. 
Miller, assistant to the deputy director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, who 
will discuss new equipment for the rail- 
roads; and L. M. Betts, manager of the 
Railroad Relations section of the Car Serv- 
ice division of the Association of American 
Railroads, who will talk on national trans- 
portation conditions. 

At a joint luncheon with the Traffic Club 
of Chicago, the presidents of several Mid- 
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west industries will be guests. Dr. Alfred 
P. Haake, economist and lecturer will ad- 
dress the luncheon gathering on “Gullible 
Uncle Sam.” 


Ex Parte 158 to Be Argued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced that its Ex Parte 158 pro- 
ceedings, involving the question of com- 
pulsory competitive bidding in the sale 
of railroad securities, will be assigned for 
oral argument before the commission at a 
time to be set later. Meanwhile, reply 
briefs will be received for a period of 20 
days beginning September 18. 


Proposed Amendments to Pen- 
sion and Unemployment Acts 


Three bills have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive Price, Democrat of Florida, to pro- 
vide for exemption from the railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance sys- 
tems of municipalities operating “not more 
than one switch engine on its own tracks 
as a plant facility within its single re- 
stricted municipal wharf area.” The bills 
are H.R. 3303 to amend the Carriers Tax- 
ing Act of 1937; H.R. 3304 to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act; and H.R. 3305 tu 
amend the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 


“Hiawatha” Traffic Up 
60 Per Cent 


Sixty per cent more revenue passengers 
were handled on the fleet of “Hiawatha” 
trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific in August of this year than in 
August, 1942, according to F. N. Hicks, 
passenger traffic manager of the road. A 
total of 164,599 paying passengers were 
carried in August, 1943, compared with 
98,379 in August, 1942, and 71,671 in 
August, 1941. 

Four units of the Hiawatha operate 
daily between Chicago and Minneapolis, 
two units, known as the Midwest Hiawa- 


tha, ruin between Chicago and Omaha- 


Sioux Falls, and occasional units are oper- 
ated between Chicago and the Wisconsin 
North Woods region. The units leaving 
Chicago and Minneapolis in the afternoon 
carried the greatest number, handling 57,- 
711 passengers during August, an average 
of 1,862 daily on the two trains. These 
figures include “through” passengers as 
well as those who traveled shorter dis- 
tances, but do not include the more than 
16,000 who traveled on the North Woods 
sections. The Hiawathas leaving Chicago 
and Minneapolis in the morning carried 
53,412 in August, a daily average of 1,723 
on both trains. The Midwest, Hiawathas 
handled 36,838, a daily average of 1,188 
on the two units. As many as 16 cars are 
operated in a Hiawatha unit. 


Non-Ops “Hopeful” 


Leaders of four unions representing non- 
operating railroad employees conferred 
with President Roosevelt on September 16 
in connection with their efforts to obtaia 
government approval’ of the understanding 
which they have reached with railroad 
management for settlement of the pend- 
ing wage controversy wherein the eight- 


cents-per-hour increase recommended by a 
National Railway Labor Panel emergency 
board has been stayed by Economic Sta- 
bilization Director Fred M. Vinson. 

Attending the conference with the Pres- 
ident were George M. Harrison, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway 
Employees Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, E. E. Milliman, president 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, and A. E. Lyon, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America. Mr. Harrison told reporters 
that the wage question had been dis- 
cussed, and that he was “hopeful” that a 
basis would be developed for putting into 
effect the labor-management understand- 
ing which has been reported to involve 
adjustments amounting to substantially 
what was recommended by the: emergency 
board. 

He went on to say that “people out in 
the country” were “very much exercised” 
about the delay in getting action, adding 
that such delay was resulting in a “tre- 


mendous” turnover among the non-operat- 


ing employees. 


Would Permit Dogs to Remain 
With Blind Travelers 


Representative Talbot, Republican of 
Connecticut, has introduced H.R. 3294 to 
provide that a blind traveler may keep 
his seeing-eye dog with him in any coach 
or Pullman car, and that such travelers 
shall not be required to obtain private or 
separate berth or other sleeping accom- 
modations for the dogs. The bill also 
provides that the dogs must be “properly 
and safely muzled.” 


Law Relating to Embargoes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
September 21 made public “A Study of the 
Law Relating to Embargoes of Common 
Carriers Subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act,” which was made by Thomas 
J. Delaney and Tobias Naftalin, exam- 
iners of the Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
The study covers 86 mimeographed pages. 

It was undertaken “at the direction of 
Chairman Alldredge,” but it embodies “the 
personal views of the writers”; and “it 
has not been considered or adopted by the 
commission.” 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on September 1, had 
28,433 new freight cars on order, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. On ‘the same date last year they 
had 35,063 on order. 

This year’s September 1 total included 
5,551 plain box, 2,825 automobile box, 3,833 
gondolas, 14,165 hoppers, 300 refrigerator, 
200 stock, and 1,559 flat cars. 

Railroads also had 1,038 locomotives of 
order on September 1, which included 461 
steam, four electric, and 573 Diesel-electric. 
On September 1, 1942, they had 861 loco- 
inotives on order which included 323 steam 
and 538 electric and Diesel-electric. 

Class I railroads put 15,744 new freight 
cars in service in the first eight months of 
1943, compared with 53,695 in the same 
period last year. Those installed in the 
eight months of 1943 included 6,783 hoppe!, 
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6,257 gondola, 1,830 flat, 135 automobile 
box, 688 plain box, one refrigerator, three 
stock, and 47 miscellaneous freight cars. 
They also put 408 new locomotives in 
service in the first eight months this year, 
of which 264 were steam, 14 electric, and 
130 Diesel-electric. New locomotives in- 


‘stalled in the same period last year totaled 


514, of which 207 were steam and 307 were 
electric and Diesel-electric. 

The Office of Defense Transportation re- 
ported 48 new locomotives on order on 
September 1, and 16 new locomotives in- 
stalled in the first eight months of this 
year by other than Class I carriers. This 
brings the total of new locomotives on order 
on September 1 to 1,086 and the number 
installed during the first eight months to 
424, N 


» 


Missouri Pacific Plans Museum 


A Historical Museum committee has been 
appointed by L. W. Baldwin, chief execu- 
tive officer of the Missouri Pacific, to “de- 
vise means for the assembling of data, 
relics and mementos of the property’s past 
and for preserving them in such a manner 
that they will constitute an authentic 
record of the railroad’s course and achieve- 
ments.” The establishment of a museum 
has been under consideration for a number 
of years and employees, in anticipation of 
i, have, for many years, sent to the 
executive offices old time table folders, 
maps, waybills, payroll lists and other 
documents. 


Representation of Employees 


Although it neither claimed representa- 
tion nor had places on the ballots, a write- 
in vote for the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations has won it the right to repre- 
sent machinists, boilermakers, their helpers 
and apprentices, and roundhouse and rail- 
way shop laborers employed in the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western’s Hoboken, 
N. J., marine shop. 

The vote came in an election which has 
recently been certified by the National 
Mediation Board, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America, operating through 
the Railway Employees Department, Amer- 
an Federation of Labor, winning the 


right to represent the shop’s carmen, their 
helpers and apprentices. Because no or- 
ganization or individual received a major- 
ity of the legal votes cast, the Board was 
unable to make certifications with respect 
to blacksmiths and sheet metal workers, 
their helpers and apprentices. The elec- 
tion was sought by the Railway Employees 
Department, A. F. of L. 

Dealing with the write-in vote for 
C.1.0., the Board had this to say: “The re- 
sult of the election... shows that 
‘C.I.0.’ was written into the blank line on 
the ballots. The designation ‘C.I.O.’ obvi- 
ously refers to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which comprises many affli- 
ated units. The intent of the voters being 
plain, the C.I.O. will be certified for the 
crafts in which it received a majority vote.” 

Meanwhile, the C.I.0. was also winning 
another recent election on the Lackawanna, 
its Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion being certified to represent the road’s 
licensed marine engineers This election 
was the follow-through from the Board’s 
decision (see Railway Age of September 
18, page 467) determining that these li- 
censed marine engineers constituted a craft 
or class of employees for purposes of the 
Railway Labor Act. A third C.I.O. vic- 
tory came when its United Transport Serv- 
ice Employees of America won the right to 
represent dining car employees of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

In other recent elections, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America 
won the right to represent signal depart- 
ment employees (signal foreman, linemen, 
and signal maintainers) of the Chicago & 
Illinois Midland; and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks won the right to represent 
the Savannah & Atlanta’s clerical. office. 
station and storehouse employees, and 
agents and telegraphers. 


Hearing on Freight Forwarder 
Insurance Regulations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has instituted upon its own 
motion a proceeding relating to the issu- 
ance of regulations governing insurance 
of freight for orders subject to Part IV 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The pro- 
ceeding is docketed as Ex Parte No. 159, 





and hearings will be held before Examiner 
Coyle at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on October 13. 

The order instituting the proceeding 
was accompanied by a tentative draft of 
insurance regulations, prepared by the 
commission’s staff “with the thought that 
it will aid in focusing attention on the 
proper provisions of such regulations.” 
The tentative draft “has not been reviewed 
or approved by the commission.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Carloading reports were so delayed this 
week that the Association of American 
Railroads had not announced the total for 
the week ended September 18 when this 
issue went to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 11, which included the 
Labor Day holiday, totaled 834,671 cars 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A.A.R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, September 11 




















District 1943 1942 1941 
ee ee 154,016 145,443 185,708 
Allegheny ..... 183,892 173,386 201,891 
Pocahontas .... 55,570 53,369 60,722 
Southern ...... 115,091 113,119 124,848 
Northwestern .. 135,673 141,542 147,647 
Central Western 121,937 121,847 133,209 
Southwestern .. 68,492 66,191 60,631 
Total Western 

Districts .... 326,102 329,580 341,487 
Total All Roads 834,671 814,897 914,656 

Commodities 
Grain and grain - 

products .... 47,768 45,396 45,046 
Live stock .... 16,501 15,336 14,452 
a eee 170,100 153,485 171,792 
Gee A aeaexs 14,473 13,429 12,946 
Forest products. 41,788 46,291 46,812 

ON eae canara oi 83,338 82,676 74,448 
Merchandise l.c.1. 93,242 79,278 158,912 
Miscellaneous * 367,461 379,006 390,248 
September 11 .. 834,671 814,897 914,656 
September 4.. 901,075 887,960 797,791 
August 28 904,007 899,405 912,720 
August 21 891,197 869,434 899,788 
August 14 887,165 868,845 890,337 
Cumulative Total, 

37 Weeks ... 29,694,620 30,439,298 29,439,926 


In Canada.—Car ‘loadings for the week 
ended September 11 totaled 62,781 com- 
pared with 69,341 for the previous week 
(due mainly to the holiday on Monday, 
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Revenue Tons and Revenue Ton-Miles—1943 Compared with 1929, 1941 and 1942 












September 6), and 60,995 for the cor- 
responding period last year, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Sept. ey oT pe 62,781 37,013 
Sept. a Se 69,341 39,071 
Aug. 28, OR Pico c 69,164 39,401 
Sept. 12, DE 0% 4:0 o5— 60,995 33, "004 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Sept. +9 ot 2,373,943 1,385,341 
ment: 12; 1988s sccacs 2, 352, 576 1,235,909 
Sept. i?” SA 5.5940 2, 192, 551 1,081,933 


Eight Months Ton-Miles 18 Per 
Cent Above Last Year 


Class I railroads handled about 11 per 

cent more ton-miles of revenue freight in 
August than was handled in the corre- 
sponding month of 1942, according to a 
preliminary estimate prepared by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 
- In the first eight months of 1943, Class I 
roads performed approximately 18 per cent 
more revenue ton-miles of service than in 
the same period of 1942, 60 per cent more 
than in the same period of 1941, and 138 
per cent more than in the first eight months 
of 1939. 

The following table summarizes revenue 
ton-mile statistics for the first eight months 
of 1943 and 1942: 


"Revenue Ton-Miles of Freight 
Per Cent 


1943 1942 Increase 


6 Months. 349, my 647,000 290,156,269,000 20.6 
July ...@ 64, 0,000,000 56,956, 174, 7000 13.1 
August b 65, "000; 000,000 58, ;626,310,000 10.9 


8 Months. 479,348,647,000 405,738,753,000 18.1 
a Revised estimate. 
b Preliminary estimate. 


Date of Through Routes Order 
Further Postponed 


The Interstate-Commerce Commission in 
an order by Commissioner Aitchison has 
further postponed from October 28 until 
November 27 the effective date of its order 
in the No. 28647 proceeding, which pre- 
scribes routes through Hagerstown, Md., 
which short-haul the Pennsylvania. The 
commission’s report, which interprets the 
Transportation Act of 1940’s_ through- 
routes provisions, was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of April 3, page 686. 





Another Chicago-Twin Cities 
Truck Service Sanctioned 


With dissenting. commissioners issuing 
warnings of the “stop before it’s too late” 
variety, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized another truck line 
to build up a Chicago-Twin Cities route 
through the purchase of operating rights. 
The report on further hearing. in No. 
MC-F-1813 reverses Division 4’s adverse 
decision and permits the Moland Brothers 
Trucking Company to acquire certain op- 
erating rights and property of the Flam- 
beau Freight Lines. 

It was a six-to-four decision for which 
the majority relied on the precedent set 
in the six-to-five decision in the Standard 
Freight Lines case, reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 3, page 690. Commis- 
sioner Rogers concurred “in the results,” 
because the Standard decision “seems to 
apply.” Dissenting expressions came from 
Commissioners Lee, Miller and Splawn, 
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while Chairman Alldredge’s agreement 
with Mr. Lee was noted. 

The latter complained that the new route 
would divert traffic from existing opera- 
tors, and thereby impair their ability to 
render their present services. It seemed 
to him that the majority’s action ac- 
corded “the interest of vendees, rather 
than that of the public, controlling 
weight.” The approval of another Chi- 
cago-Twin Cities service looked to Mr. 
Miller like “a far cry from the fostering 
of sound, economic conditions in the motor 
transport industry.” He warned that if 
the commission were to continue approval 
of new services “on anything but the 


strangest of evidence” that such services 


are essential, “confusion and, indeed, bank- 
ruptcy of individual existing carriers 
eventually are almost certain to result.” 

Mr. Splawn took the position that the 
preponderance of evidence did not sup- 
port a finding that the operation will be 
consistent with the public interest. He 
objected to predicating the findings on the 
facts adduced in the Standard case, adding 
that in any event “such facts would be 
changed to the extent that additional oper- 
ations were therein authorized and presum- 
ably instituted.” 


H. & M. Local Fare Again Before 
the Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered a hearing on September 28 at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Koch 
on the “propriety and lawfulness” of its 
modified order in the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan passenger fare case, under which, as 
reported in Railway Age of August 14, 
page 291, that road was permitted condi- 
tionally to charge a local fare of 10 cents, 
or 11 tokens or $1, between Jersey City, 
N. J., and Hudson Terminal, New York. 
The order limited the scope of the hearing 
and provided that additional briefs would 
not be received and further argument be- 
fore the commission would not be heard. 


No Ardor in West 


for Rate Revision 
(Continued from page 498) 


and also consider the advisability of an- 
other joint meeting. of the two groups.” 

Asserting that his experience in Wash- 
ington had taught him that “We had better 
handle more of our problems at home 
where they are best understood,” W. M. 
Jeffers, resigned rubber czar, and presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, told the confer- 
ence that he did not “believe that we want 
to put business in a straight-jacket in the 
West and the South.” Mr. Jeffers made 
this statemerit in reply to Governor Chaun- 
cey Sparks of Alabama who contended 
that rates on manufactured goods shipped 
out of the South were discriminatory and 
that the South would carry its fight to 
Congress if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission failed to act quickly. 

“I think I can say that I can be cata- 
logued as a friend of the West, because 
of my 53 years’ experience with the Union 
Pacific, because of the fact that I am a 
Western man, born and raised in Western 
Nebraska and Eastern Colorado. Speaking 


as a friend of the West and mindful as | 
am of the necessity for decentralization of 
industry into all sections of the country, 
I still do not agree that the way to cor- 
rect the situation, if it needs correction, 
is to go to the Congress of the United 
States, for we have states in the West with 
as few as three members of the Congress, 
We in the West do not want to build up 
a situation so political that the states north 
of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi 
are going to determine to what extent the 
West or South can expand. 

“IT am a great believer of fundamentals, 
One of the wisest actions this nation ever 
took was to create the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That body has been 
functioning since 1887 and there has nev2r 
been a breath of scandal connected with 
any decision of that commission. All the 
states in the union have created their 
public utility commissions which are in 
control of intra-state rates. As such, they 
are vitally interested in through rates; 
they are vitally interested in so-called class 
rates as distinguished from carload rates. 
In the West I think that 85 per cent of 
our rates are commodity rates and 15 per 
cent so-called class rates. 

“There may or may not be need for 
correction in the freight rate structure, 
but we have an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which is now authorized to do the 
very thing that the governor of Alabama 
suggested that Congress should do. The 
state railway commissions also have their 
authority. In the final analysis uniform 
rates mean mileage rates and they in 
turn mean a straight-jacket for redress can 
not be obtained. 

“A new industry in Colorado, for ex- 
ample, is under consideration. That in- 
dustry can and does discuss these railroad 
freight rates with the various railroads 
serving the territory. If the railroads and 
the particular industry can agree on a 
rate, that rate is submitted to the com- 
mission and is either approved or dis: 
approved. If the commission approves, the 
rates go into effect. 

“I have talked with a number of promi- 
nent shippers in the South and they don't 
want to be in a position where the East, 
with its tremendous power in Congress, 
can control and direct the decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


Makes Rules for Consolidation 
of Shipments by Forwarders 


While expressing the view that rail 
roads and motor carriers could not engage 
in such services without creating “import 
ant possibilities of discrimination,” the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has nevef- 
theless sanctioned the continuance of freight 
forwarders in. the business of consolidat- 
ing small shipments from several consignors 
into a larger shipment for delivery to one 
consignee. The commission did, howevet, 
disapprove present forwarder tariff pro 
visions and practices, and prescribed 4 
new set of rules to cover the consolidation 
operations. 

The report by Commissioner Aitchison 
is in No. 28894, and Commissioner Pat 
terson dissented, complaining that the ma- 
jority was approving operations by for 
warders while conceding that the same 
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operations by railroads and motor carriers 
would be unjustly discriminatory. Yet, 
Mr. Patterson went on, the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s prohibitions against unjust dis- 
crimination are the same in the case of 
forwarders and in the case of the com- 
mon carriers. Also, he recalled that “sub- 
stantially similar consolidation arrange- 
ments” have in the past been found unlaw- 
ful when proposed by the Railway Express 
Agency or its predecessors. 

The majority seemed to have some mis- 
givings itself, for it recognized that under 
the new rules “it is not certain that unjust 
discrimination and other abuses can be 
entirely obviated.” Thus its conclusions 
are without prejudice to different ones 
which might be reached “after the ar- 
rangements herein approved have been in 
effect for a sufficiently long period to de- 
termine their operation in practice.” 

Among the new rules is one providing 
that there must be an actual aggregation 
or consolidation into one shipment of two 
or more lots as delivered to the for- 
warder. In this connection the evidence 
had shown that prior to their regulation, 
“he forwarders, quite generally, charged 
many receivers of minimum shipments, 
mostly the larger department stores, not 
on the basis of the 100-lb. minimum rate, 
but at the actual rate per 100 lb., without 
physically consolidating the respective small 
shipments.” 


Rails Can Handle More Traffic 
But Must Have Wherewithal 


Although the railroads are now carrying 
a record traffic, they can handle more ton- 
nage if called upon to do so, according to 
Roy B. White, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, in an address at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Allegheny Regional Board at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 22. “It may 
be necessary to readjust or eliminate cer- 
tain kinds of service or make other changes, 
and we will need more men, materials and 
supplies,” he continued, “but we will move 
the tonnage and the personnel necessary to 
win this war. We have it to do—there 
is no other way to move it and this war 
cannot be won unless the necessary trans- 
portation is furnished by the railroads. I 
know they will furnish it. 

“We will continue to need help and lots 
of it—and we will continue to need it 
whether tonnage increases or not. You all 
know that our equipment is receiving harder 
usage than ever before and that it is wear- 
ing out faster. You also know that, as 
this heavy traffic moves throughout the 
country, rail is punished more than at any 
Previous time in railroad history. We must 
continue te receive not only the material 
we have been receiving, but we must have 
More, and we must receive it when we 
need it and when and where we have men 
to use it, 

“Every business man here is keenly 
aware of the manpower shortage that now 
€xists and that it will probably grow worse. 
Director of War Mobilization Byrnes re- 
cently said that 150,000 additional workers 
must be found for the shipbuilding industry, 
and 100,000 for the airplane industry, on 
the West Coast alone, this winter. It is 
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estimated that two million additional women 
should enter war industries within the next 
six months. I have no desire to question 
Mr. Byrnes or any other of the manpower 
authorities. I do wish to say, however, 
that unless manpower is furnished to the 
railroads when they need it and where 
they need it, little can be accomplished by 
the manpower elsewhere, as increased pro- 
duction is of no value unless the products 
can be moved. 

“One factor heavily favoring the rail- 
roads is the mounting esteem accorded them 
on every hand. It is most helpful and en- 
couraging. Except for some occasional 
criticism of passenger service, the public 
opinion polls give us a high rating on 
our war job. And this criticism is not 
strange when you realize that the rails are 
now hauling five times as many members 
of the armed forces in organized move- 
ments as they were during World War I, 
in addition to enormous numbers on leave 
and in the civilian category. People gen- 
erally are aware of the extra loads we have 
taken on as they were deprived of other 
forms of transport, one after another, as a 
result of the war, and they have been most 
appreciative, considerate and tolerant. AlI- 
most every one now knows that without this 
country-wide transportation service of the 
railroads the war production job would 
have been scuttled and with it the winning 
of the war. 

Railroad managers are not deluded that 
the railroads will now be able te coast along 
on past performance. On the contrary 
they are keenly aware of impending post- 
war problems. They know that their com- 
petition from all sources will be stronger 
and more aggressive than in the past, and 
they are not unmindful of the vast trans- 
portation plant that has already been con- 
structed to meet war needs at public ex- 
pense. 

“If it is to be the public policy of the 
country to spend enormous sums of money 
to subsidize carriers by highway and air, 


there can be no valid reason why the rail-° 


roads, our most highly regulated great in- 
dustry, and one of the nation’s largest tax- 
payers, should not be permitted to engage 
in both of these forms of transport. Today, 
no well. informed person would question 
the ability of public authority to regulate 
and to govern, and in these circumstances 
how could the public interest suffer? 

“It must be intended that our national 
transportation policy should be based upon 
equality of opportunity. If this is done I 
would have no fear for the future of the 
various transportation agencies of this 
country. The railroads now haul almost 
everything and as a rule haul it at a cost 
as low or lower than their competitors. 
With equality of opportunity each transpor- 
tation agency could handle the share of the 
total traffic for which it is best adapted. 
That is just a plain business formula to 
which business men should be willing to 
subscribe. It is the basic element in the 
free play of private enterprise. 

“In normally prosperous periods the rail- 
roads have been the largest buyers of 
capital goods and one of the heaviest buy- 
ers of supplies and materials. The post- 





war need of the railroads for modernizing 
and rehabilitating their plants will be enor- 
mous. And the deferred orders to supply 
these needs will be distributed to the in- 
dustries and manufacturers, provided the 
earning power of the railroads has reason- 


able protection. This railroad program 
will be of the utmost importance in absorb- 
ing the demobilized members of both the 
armed forces and the war industries, and 
will help stabilize our whole economy, and 
its fulfillment can be best assured through 
equality of opportunity. No _ thinking 
American wants our country to face our 
post-war reconstruction with impoverished 
and depleted railroads.” 


Bright Future Seen 


for Planes and RRs 
(Continued from page 499) 


Office Department “and with compara- 
tively little effect on railroad” revenue, 
since second, third and fourth class mail 
would still move by train. It contemplates 
that special mail planes would handle this 
traffic “with consequent reduction in the 
cost of handling” as compared with move- 
ment on passenger planes. 

“Because of the relatively high costs,” the 
booklet continues, “air cargo transporta- 
tion in the near future will probably not 
be able to make any impression upon the 
freight traffic of surface carriers. In order 
to attract even some of the high class l.c.l. 
and perishable business, it would be neces- 
sary to get rates down to five cents or less 
per ton-mile for the complete service from 
the producer’s door to the consumer’s 
door. Although air competition is 
not likely seriously to affect the revenues 
of surface media it may, to be sure, stimu- 
late them in improving their service and 
efficiency.” 

Though the study suggests that the air- 
lines will need to raise “substantial 
amounts” of capital to provide for the 
physical equipment of their lines and con- 
necting feeder services, it contemplates 
federal aid in proportionate amounts, 
“largely along the lines of policy pursued 
in the past,” but extended at least to the 
extent of including “federal zoning of areas 
adjacent to airports” and application of the 
“matched funds” procedure in the provision 
of airports, which heretofore has been 
largely a field for subsidy by the local com- 
munity. 

“In any event it seems clear that federal 
financing must play a larger role than in 
the past,” the writer concludes, going on 
to say that “aviation is still a young indus- 
try, and public policy must consider whether 
considerable assistance will be needed in 
the immediate post-war period if the nation 
is to enjoy a rapid development of the in- 
dustry along lines which technology will 
permit. The airway net must be greatly 
extended and coverage must be intensified ; 
lighting equipment, radio ranges, weather 
services, and other aids to navigation in 
connection with these airways must be 
thoroughly modernized; technical research 
must be conducted on a more intensive 
scale than heretofore; and airport facilities 
for the domestic end of international routes 
must be provided. Because aviation in its 
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commercial aspects is predominantly an 
interstate and even an international busi- 
ness, these are logical responsibilities of the 
federal government.” 

Beyond. such “assistance” in the provi- 
sion of facilities, this study suggests that 
government aid in meeting operating costs 
also is a fair question of public policy. 
“Although airlines are beginning to show 
real signs of self support on some of the 
better developed domestic operations,” it 
points out in this connection, “assistance 
in the form of mail pay or by some other 
method will probably continue to be essen- 
tial for some years. And in encouraging 
feeders and extensions, improvements of 
service, and introducing new, large capac- 
ity experimental equipment, public support 
through direct subsidy of some form may 
be essential until 
achieved.” 


Reading Fined $1,000 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on September 20 that it had 
received from the United States attorney 
at Philadelphia, Pa., advices that Federal 
Judge Kalodner had on September 15 im- 
posed a fine of $1,000 on the Reading, fol- 
lowing the latter’s July 7 plea of nolo 
contendere “to an indictment charging it 
with failure to strictly observe certain 
tariff provisions in connection with the 
partial unloading of shipments at Phila- 
delphia, in violation of section 1 of the 
Elkins Act.” 

“The indictment was brought after a 
field investigation had been conducted by 
the commission’s Bureau of Inquiry,” the 
I. C. C. announcement also said. 


August Operating Revenues 15.7 
Per Cent Above 1942 


From preliminary reports of Class I 
roads representing 81.4 per cent of total 
operating revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads this week estimated 
that railroad operating revenues in August, 
were $644,155,518 compared with $556,- 
569,323 in August 1942, an increase of 
15.7 per cent. 

Estimated August freight revenues were 
$474,936,359, compared with $435,695,638 
in August, an increase of nine per cent. 
Estimated passenger revenues totaled $126,- 
669,699 compared with $85,194,342, an in- 
crease of 48.7 per cent. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 16 set aside its Service Or- 
der No. 89, which was effective October 
14, 1942, under which peddling of wine and 
juice grapes from refrigerator cars at ter- 
minal markets was prohibited. The vacat- 
ing order was No. 89-A. Likewise effec- 
tive September 15, a new Service Order, 
No. 153, established a prohibition of the 
same practice, and defined such “peddling” 
as the “unloading or removal from a re- 
frigerator car of a lot or quantity of less 
than 100 containers of wine or juice grapes 
for transfer of either possession or title to 
either a wholesaler, retailer, or consumer.” 

Modification of the commission’s Service 
Order No. 145, restricting the icing of re- 
frigerator cars loaded with potatoes in 
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greater - maturity is - 


Idaho or Oregon, was made effective Sep- 
tember 22 by Amendment No. 2 to that 
order. It provided specific limitations on 
icing and reicing such cars, varying with 
their destination and with the locality 
where loaded. ; 


Construction 





SouTHERN Paciric.—This road is con- 
structing a bridge for a second track over 
the Santa Ana river east of the yard 2t 
Colton, Cal., a balloon track for turning 
equipment east of the river and is making 
other track rearrangements to improve op- 
erations at this point where helper engines 
are cut in on eastbound trains to negotiate 
Beaumont hill. 


U. S. Navy.—The Department of Yards 
and Docks has awarded a contract amount- 
ing to about $97,000 to A. D. Shader, San 
Francisco, Cal., for the construction of a 
railroad extension in California. 


Abandonments 





Cuicaco, MitwauKkee, St. Paut & 
PaciFic.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road and the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern to abandon operation of and 
to abandon, respectively, a branch from 
Hawton, Ind., to Hymora, 4.34 miles. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
a 3.49-mile segment of its Tintic branch in 
the vicinity of Eureka, Utah, and to aban- 
don operation of the 0.85-mile Mammoth 
Mill spur, connecting with that branch, 
which it owns jointly with the Union Pa- 


*e1fic. 


MripLanpD VALLEY.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a branch from 
Hartford Junction, Ark., to Excelsior, 16.7 
miles. 


Paciric Coast.—This road has renewed 
its application for authority to abandon 
a line from Maple Valley, Wash., to Tay- 
lor, 8.7 miles, after having continued to 
operate it after Division 4 of the com- 
mission in 1942 had denied without 
prejudice a previous application. 


St. Louts-San FRAncisco.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon a por- 
tion of a branch line from a point near 
Lepanto, Ark., to West Ridge, 6.49 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company has 
appfMed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon opera- 
tion of a 3.09-mile segment of line from 
San Bernardino, Calif., to a point in Col- 
ton, since service in this area is provided 
by its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Pacific 
Electric. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The NortHERN PACcIFICc is reported to be 
considering the purchase of 750 box cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity. 


The Granp TRUNK WESTERN is inquir- 
ing for 300 high-side gondola cars of 70 
tons’ capacity. 


The BETHLEHEM STEEL Company has 
ordered 100 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capac- 
ity from the company’s own shops. 


The AtLantic Coast LINE is reported 
to be in the market for 400 automobile cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity. 


The DeLaAwarE & Hupson has ordered 
100 all-steel gondola cars of 50 tons’ capac- 
ity and 100 all-steel hopper cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 


The New York, New Haven & Harr- 
FORD is reported to have ordered 100 flat 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the Green- 
ville Steel Car Company. The authoriza- 
tion, by the United States district court at 
New Haven, Conn., for the purchase of 
these cars was reported in: the Railway 
Age of August 28. 


The CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey has placed 
orders for 1,600 freight cars as follows: 
1,000 composite gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity with the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and 500 composite hopper cars of 50 
tons’ capacity and 100 flat cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity with the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. The inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 11. 


The Missourt Paciric Lines are inquir- 
ing for a total of 800 new freight cars in- 
cluding 500 hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
for the Missouri Pacific; 200 hopper cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity for the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico; and 100 stock cars of 40 
tons’ capacity for the International-Great 
Northern. Federal court authorization for 
the purchase of these cars, at total estimated 
cost of $2,729,000, was received on Septem- 
ber 21. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The Missourr Pactric has been author- 
ized by: the United States district court at 
St. Louis, Mo. to purchase 51,500 gross 
tons of 112-lb. rail and accessories at est!- 
mated cost of $3,960,665. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Union Switcu & Sicnar Co. 3s 
furnishing the American Locomotive Com 
pany 10 sets of three-indication cab signal 
equipment for installation on ‘10 Type 4-84 
class S-3 locomotives which are being built 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific. ‘The equipment beirig furnished 
is similar to that now in service on the 
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Milwaukee in the territory between Port- 
age, Wis., and Hastings, Minn. 


Tue St. Lours-SoUTHWESTERN has placed 
orders with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for materials required to install auto- 
matic block signaling on 11 miles of single- 
track line between Van Duzer, Ark., and 
Camden, and between Fordyce, Ark., and 
Thorton. Involved are searchlight signals, 
relays and housings, and switch circuit con- 
trollers. The field installation will be car- 
ried out by the railway company’s regular 
signal construction forces. 


Supply Trade 





Gwilym A. Price, president of the 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been elected a vice president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Ernest H. Weigman, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Grip Nut Company, 
Chicago, has resigned to become a railway 
and industrial supply manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative with offices at 310 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. 


George M. Gillen, who has been in 
charge of advertising and sales promotion 
since 1935 for the Lukens Steel Company 
and its subsidiaries, the By-Products Steel 
Corporation and Lukenweld, Inc., has been 
appointed assistant manager of the com- 
bined sales of the Lukens Steel Company 
and subsidiaries. Prior to joining the 
Lukens organization in January, 1935, Mr. 
Gillen handled the advertising of the Lukens 
Steel Company and subsidiaries as an ac- 
count executive with the G. M. Basford 
Company, of New York, with which he was 
associated for fourteen years. 


B. F. Ilsley has been appointed assistant 
manager of sales at the newly-formed Oak- 
land, Calif., works section of the General 
Electric Company’s wire and cable di- 
vision. He was formerly assistant to the 
manager of the wire. and cable division. 
J. S. Overstreet, who has been in charge 
of wire and cable sales of the company’s 
commercial cable division, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales for the 
cable section at Schenectady, N. Y., and 
J. J. Curtin, of the wire and cable divi- 
sion at Fort Wayne, Ind.; has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales for the 
magnet wire section in that city. 


Lawrence B. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering, Diesel di- 
vision, for the American Locomotive 
Company. Mr. Jackson was graduated 
from Stevens Institute of Technology. 
During his early career he was associated 
with the American Hawaiian Steam Ship 
Company as superintending engineer and 
with the Texas Steam Ship Company as 
plant engineer at the Bath, Me., shipyard 
and superintendent of the technical divi- 
sion, marine department. He joined Fair- 
banks Morse and Company in 1925 as en- 
gineer of marine applications and subse- 
quently held the positions of assistant chief 
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engineer and chief engineer of the Diesel 
division; manager of marine Diesel sales 
in Chicago and manager of the New Eng- 
land sales branch at Boston, Mass. He was 
appointed manager of engineering in 1936. 
Mr. Jackson has contributed to various 
technical journals on subjects relating to 
internal combustion engines, and is the 
inventor of an interlock hydraulic control 
for water gas manufacturing and an exhaust 
silencer. 


Norman M. White, service manager at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed district 
operating manager at Dallas, Tex., for the 
Graybar Electric Company. J. R. Ern- 
est, assistant to the general service man- 
ager, has been appointed district operating 
manager at St. Louis, and will assume the 
duties formerly performed by Mr. White. 
Mr. White joined the Philadelphia, Pa., 
office of the Graybar Electric Company in 
1922 as a stockman. He subsequently was 
appointed service supervisor at Baltimore, 


Md., in 1926, and service manager at St. | 


Louis in 1940. Mr. Ernest joined the Gray- 
bar Company at Chicago in 1924. He was 
transferred to the company’s headquarters 
as sales statistician in 1940, and later made 
assistant to the general service manager. 


OBITUARY 


John T. Luscombe, retired former sales 
manager of the United States Metallic 
Packing Company, died in Orlando, Fia., 
on September 13. He had been associated 
with the packing company from 1919 to 
1938. 


Sidney Y. Ball, president of the Ball 
Company and general time inspector of 
the Ball Railroad Time Service, whose 
death on September 10 was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 18, was born 
at Cleveland, Ohio on September 9, 1880, 
and was educated at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from which he was graduated 





Sidney Y. Ball 


in 1903. Upon graduation he entered the 
retail jewelry business conducted by his 
father and in 1905 was elected secretary of 
the Webb C. Ball Watch Company. He 
held this position until 1911 when he was 
made president. In 1913 he became presi- 
dent of the Ball Company and in 1922 he 
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succeeded his father as executive head and 
general time inspector of the Ball Railroad 
Time Service. 


Financial 





Attantic Coast Line.—New Direc- 
tor—Frank D. Lemmon has been elected 
a director of this road, with headquarters 
at New York, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of H. L. Borden. 


BaLtimorE & OHI0.—Trackage Rights 
of Subsidiary—The Buffalo & Susquehan- 
na has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to operate under 
trackage rights over the Buffalo, Rochest- 
er & Pittsburgh’s line from B. & S. Junc- 
tion, Pa., to Du Bois, 5.41 miles, in lieu 
of its own line between these points, which 
it proposes to abandon. The B. & O. is 
lessee and operator of both roads. 


BattimorE & Ounto.—Merger of Sub- 
sidiaries—The Toledo & Cincinnati, which 
this road controls as beneficial owner of 
its capital stock and indebtedness, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to acquire by merger 
the propertiés of the Bowling Green, the 
Piqua & Troy Branch, and the Columbus, 
Findlay & Northern, all of which it con- 
trols by beneficial ownership of stock and 
indebtedness. The merged subsidiary com- 
panies would then be dissolved. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILirinor1s.—Divi- 
dends.—Directors of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois on September 17 declared a 
dividend of one dollar per share on the 
company’s five per cent class A stock, plac- 
ing the company on record as having met 
full dividends obligations for the first time 
in its history. In announcing the action 
of the board of directors, C. T. O’Neal, 
president of the company, said it not only 
marked the first time in the history of the 
present company but the first time in 31 
years that either this or predecessor com- 
panies have fully met dividend obligations. 
Today’s declaration calls for payment of 
dividends on October 15, 1943, to holders 
of record on October 2, 1943. A similar 
dividend was declared last May 14. 

“When the present company, which was 
incorporated in June three years ago, de- 
clared its first dividend of fifty-nine cents 
per share on Class A stock last December, 
it was the first time since 1912 that a divi- 
dend of any amount had been declared,” 
O’Neal said. “This year the board of 
directors hesitated until this time in declar- 
ing the full dividend on 1942 earnings be- 
cause of the impossibility of predicting busi- 
ness trends which are influenced largely by 
the war.” 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Ke- 
organization Plan Approved.—The United 
States district court at Denver, Colo., on 
September 15, approved the Interstate 


Commerce Commission’s plan of reorganiza- 
tion for the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
providing for a capitalization of $155,173,- 
127 as compared with the present capitali- 
zation of about $248,833,000. The court's 
action will not become final for 14 days to 
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permit filing of briefs by those who ob- 
jected to the plan during the hearings. 
The court also ordered the redemption of 
$2,000,000 of the guaranteed first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds due in 1939 of the Rio 
Grande Junction. About $800,000 in in- 
terest had accrued on the bonds since 1935. 


MaINE CENTRAL. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pur- 
chase from treasury funds the capital 
stock of the Portland & Ogdensburg re- 
maining in the hands of the public and to 
assume its indebtedness, and so to acquire 
the property and franchises of that com- 
pany. Of 43,925 shares of the subsidiary’s 
stock outstanding, the applicant now owns 
37,400 shares. For the balance it pro- 
poses to pay $18.75 per share, a total of 
$823,600. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Improvements Authorized—The United 
States district court at Newark, N. J., on 
‘September 13, authorized trustees to ex- 
pend $55,800 for improvements involving a 
new passenger station at Paterson, N. J., 
and the purchase of two locomotives, a tele- 
phone dispatching system and additional 
land. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—Redemption of Re- 
ceivers’ Certificates—On September 20, the 
United States district court at Norfolk, 
Va., set October 18 as the date for hearings 
on proposals filed with the court asking 
the redemption of $12,841,600 of receivers’ 
certificates of the Seaboard Air Line. 


WIsconsIN CENTRAL. — Reorganization 
Plan Filed—A plan for reorganization of 
the Wisconsin ‘Central was filed in the 
United States district court at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on September 16, by a committee 
representing holders of the road’s first gen- 
eral mortgage 4 per cent bonds due in 1949. 
As of June 15, $6,312,000 of the $20,197,000 
of these bonds outstanding had been de- 
posited with the committee. The new capi- 
talization of the railroad under the plan 
would consist of $10,098,500 of first mort- 
gage bonds. $246,000 of Marshfield & South 
Eastern 4 per cent mortgage bonds of 1951; 
$13,128,050 of contingent interest bonds; 
$1,442,512 of equipment trust obligations ; 
and 253,869 shares of no par value capital 
stock. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept. 21 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 37.65 36.53 27.99 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.69 78.21 68.03 


Dividends Declared 


New London Northern.—$1.75, quarterly, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 15. 
Newark & Bloomfield.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
eye October 1 to holders of record Septem- 

er 24, ° 
Norwich & Worcester.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
‘$2.00, quarterly, payable October 1 to holders Sep- 
tember 15. 

Savannah & Atlanta.—5 Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 15. 

Vermont & Massachusetts.—$3.00, semi-an- 
nually, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 23. 

Virginian.—62%¢, quarterly, payable September 
29 to holders of record September 23. : 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVES 


Frank D. Lemmon, assistant to vice- 
president and assistant secretary of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, has been elected vice- 
president and secretary, with headquarters 
as before at New York, succeeding H. L. 
Borden, whose death on August 5, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of August 14. 


W. E. Lamb, assistant general manager 
of the Gulf Coast Lines, and assistant gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of trans-. 
portation of the International-Great North- 
ern (Missouri Pacific), with headquarters 
at Palestine, Tex., has been promoted to 
executive general agent, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., and has also been elect- 





W. E. Lamb 


ed president and a director of the Union 
Railway (Memphis Terminal company con- 
trolled by the Missouri Pacific), succeeding 
Richard M, Dozier, whose death on Au- 
gust 26 was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 4. Leonard A. Gregory, 
assistant general superintendent of the Gulf 
Coast Lines and the International-Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at Pales- 
tine, relieving Mr. Lamb. E. W. Har- 
grave, assistant to the general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Missouri 
Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., has been ad- 
vanced to assistant general superintendent 
at Houston, replacing Mr. Gregory, and 
C. R. Pedigo has been appointed assistant 
to the general superintendent of transpor- 
tation at St. Louis,. succeeding Mr. Har- 
grave. 

Mr. Lamb was born at Pelahatchie, Miss., 
on August 20, 1885, and entered railway 
service in May, 1900, with the Gulf & Ship 
Island, serving with this company; the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, the Lou- 
isiana & Arkansas and the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Company as clerk, agent, 
operator, dispatcher and chief dispatcher 
until July, 1906, when he entered the serv- 
ice of the Missouri Pacific.as a dispatcher 
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at McGehee, Ark. In the following yea 
Mr. Lamb was transferred to Monroe, La 
and in July, 1911, he returned to McGehe 
as chief dispatcher. In March, 1917, he wa 
advanced to trainmaster and, after serving 
in this capacity at various points, he wa 
promoted to superintendent on June 1, 1921 
in which capacity he served successivel 
at Van Buren, Ark., Monroe, La., Littl 
Rock, Ark., and Falls City, Neb. 06 
March 1, 1936, he was advanced to geners 
superintendent of the Southern distric 
with headquarters at Little Rock, and ; 
August, 1942, he was promoted to the po 
sition he held at the time of his new ap} 
pointment, effective September 16. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


I. M. Craig, auditor miscellaneous ac 
counts of the Atlantic Coast Line, has bee 
promoted to assistant auditor passenger re 
ceipts, with headquarters as before at Wil 
mington, N. C., succeeding J. N. Brand, 
Jr., who has resigned. W. E. Jenki 
has been appointed auditor miscellaneou 
accounts at Wilmington, succeeding Mr 
Craig. 



















Edward A. Jenney, assistant genera 
claim agent of the Reading, Central o 
New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore Lines, at Philadelphia, Pa, 
has been appointed general claim agent 
the Central of New Jersey and the New 
York & Long Branch, with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Jenney entered 
the service of the Central of New Jersey on 
May 1, 1910, as a clerk in the claim de- 
partment at Jersey City, and was appointed 
special agent on November 1, 1913. On 
January 1, 1916, he was appointed claim 
agent, in which capacity he served until 











Edward A. Jenney 








August 16, 1918, when he was temporaril 
appointed to the position of demurrage at’ 
juster in the general agent’s office at New 
ark, N. J. He returned to his former post 
tion in the claim department on March It 
1919, and continuing in that capacity unl 
September 1, 1938, when he was appointe 
special claim agent. On July 16, 1% 
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When you burn a ton of coal today you 
are burning the man-hours used in 
mining, transporting and handling it. 
Man-hours that are needed in the war 
effort. 


So today coal conservation takes on a 
new importance. One way of further- 
ing it is to be sure that every locomotive 
leaving the roundhouse has a complete 
arch in its firebox. — 
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Mr. Jenney was appointed assistant general 
claim agent of the Reading, Central of New 
Jersey, and the Pennsylvania-Reading Sea- 
shore Lines at Philadelphia, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as general claim agent. 


James E. Quinn, whose appointment as 
auditor of disbursements of the Florida 
East Coast, with headquarters-at St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of September 11, was born on 
September 6, 1886, at Jefferson, Tex. Mr. 
Quinn entered railroad service on Septem- 
ber 1, 1904, as clerk of miscellaneous ac- 
counts in the accounting department of the 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, subse- 
quently serving successively as fuel clerk, 
and in the bridge and building department 
as timekeeper and voucher clerk. In 1909 
he left the employ of that road to become 
chief clerk to the general foreman of 
bridges, buildings, water, and signal serv- 
ice of the Eastern of New Mexico and the 
Pecos & Northern Texas (now part of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe), with head- 





‘James E. Quinn 


quarters at Amarillo, Tex. He returned 
to the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas 
as clerk of freight accounts and inventory 
clerk on January 1, 1911. In May, 1911, 
Mr. Quinn became maintenance of way 
accountant of the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass (now Texas & New Orleans), serv- 
ing in that capacity until December 1, 1911, 
when he again returned to the employ of 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, serving 
as clerk of passenger accounts and con- 
tract clerk. On December 1, 1912, he re- 
entered the service of the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass as first clerk in the depart- 
ment of accounts. He subsequently served 
successively as chief clerk of disbursement 
and general accounts and special accountant. 
On August 1, 1919, Mr. Quinn became as- 
sociated with the United States Railroad 
Administration as field accountant, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., serv- 
ing in that position until July 1, 1925, when 
he entered the service of the Florida East 
Coast as chief clerk of disbursements. On 
January 1, 1941 he was appointed assistant 
auditor (disbursements), the position he 
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held at the time of his recent appointment 
as auditor of disbursements. 


OPERATING 


George A. Robinson, road foreman of 
engines, Kanawha sub-division, of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been appointed as- 
sistant general safety agent, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va. 


A. Malmgren, road foreman of equip- 
ment of the St. Louis-San Francisco at 
Springfield, Mo., has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Southern divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Thayer, Mo. 


J. J. Thompson, mechanical assistant 
to the president of the Tennessee Central, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Nashville, Tenn. J. T. Waddell, super- 
intendent, has been advanced to general 
superintendent, with headquarters as before 
at Nashville. 


William R. Olive, whose appointment 
as general superintendent transportation 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va., was announced in 
the Railway Age of September 18, entered 
the service of the Seaboard Air Line in 
1909 as a telegraph operator. He has since 
served successively as dispatcher, chief dis- 
patcher, trainmaster, superintendent of the 
North Carolina division, with headquarters 
at Hamlet, N. C., and later of the Virginia 
division at Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Olive was 


- serving as assistant to general manager at 


Norfolk at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as general superintendent transpor- 
tation. In his new position he will have 
jurisdiction over transportation matters for 
the entire system, including the scheduling 
of trains, distribution of cars and locomo- 
tives, and related matters. 


TRAFFIC 


S. A. Stubbs has been appointed general 
freight agent of the Rio Grande Southern, 
with headquarters at Durango, Colo. 


Paul L. Getchell, city passenger agent 
of the Colorado & Southern, has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquarters 
as before at Colorado Springs, Colo., suc- 
ceeding R. T. Fox, who has resigned after 
36 years service. 


C. P. Mabie, district freight represen- 
tative of the Baltimore & Ohio at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been promoted to division freight 
agent, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., succeeding H. S. Smith, whose trans- 
fer to Dayton, Ohio, was announced in the 
Railway Age of September 18. 


Charles E. Barry, manager of the 
foreign freight department of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, has been promoted 
to assistant freight traffic manager in charge 
of import and export traffic, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, a newly- 
created position. Mr. Barry was born at 
Muskegon, Mich., and attended Loyola Uni- 
versity and Lewis Institute in Chicago. 
For a number of years he was in charge of 
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‘quarters at Chicago. 





the freight traffic departments of varioy 
steamship companies, including the Unite; 
American Steamship Lines, the Caldwel 
Shipping Company, and the Americar 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, with head 
Mr. Barry entered 
railway service in 1941 as manager of the 







Charles E. Barry 


Rock Island’s foreign freight department, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment, effective September 16. 


Charles A. Skog, general freight agent 
of the Grand Trunk Western at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago, su- 
ceeding E. F. Flinn, whose retirement was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
18. Don M. Crawford, assistant general 
freight agent, has been advanced to general 
freight agent, with headquarters as before 
at Detroit, succeeding Mr. Skog, and G. 0. 
Thoresen, general agent at St. Louis, Mo, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Detroit, replacing Mr. 
Crawford. 











Charles A. Skog 


Mr. Skog was born at Badger Mills 
Wis., on September 6, 1886, and entered 
railway service in 1906 as a telegrapher 0 * 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault S : 
Marie. In 1908 he became a ticket clerk dj SUPERS 
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the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, Mim, Bay 


and in 1910 he returned te the Soo 
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as a telegrapher at the same point. In 1912 
he was promoted to chief clerk of the traffic 
department, and in the same year he went 
with the Canadian Northern (now part of 
the Canadian National), subsequently serv- 
ing as a clerk at Winnipeg, Man., and Du- 
luth, Minn. In 1916 Mr. Skog was ad- 
vanced to general agent at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and one year later he was promoted 
to division freight and passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Duluth. In 1927 he 
became assistant general freight agent of 
the Grand Trunk Western at Chicago, and 
on May 15, 1929, he was transferred to 
Detroit, Mich. On January 1, 1930, he was 
promoted to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


John H. Andrews, whose appointment 
as assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Southern at Raleigh, N. C., was announced 
in the Railway Age of September 4, was 
born on March 9, 1876, at Raleigh, N. C., 
and was graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1897. Mr. Andrews 
entered railroad service on June 9, 1897, as 
office boy for the Southern at Raleigh, 





John H. Andrews 


later serving successively at that point as 
file clerk, stenographer and rate clerk. 
On July 1, 1904, he became traveling freight 
agent at Greensboro, N. C., subsequently 
becoming commercial agent at Raleigh, 
and division freight agent, with the same 
headquarters, on November 15, 1912. Mr. 
Andrews was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Mobile, Ala., on August 1, 
1916, and during the period of govern- 
mental control of railroads, he served as 
division freight agent of the Southern at 
Mobile, being transferred to Greensboro, 
N. C., on November 17, 1918, and to 
Raleigh on March 1, 1920. Mr. Andrews 
served in the latter position until his recent 
appointment as assistant freight traffic 
manager. 


Charles Crofford Elder, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Southern at Greensboro, N. C., 
was announced in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 4, was born on November 13, 1885. 
Mr. Elder entered railroad service on 
March 15, 1898, as messenger and stenog- 
rapher of the Illinois Central at Atlanta, 
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Ga. On April 1, 1903, he went with the 
Atlanta & West Point as stenographer and 
clerk in the office of the commercial agent 
at Atlanta, Ga., remaining with that road 
until February 1, 1905, when he became 





Charles Crofford Elder 


chief clerk to the commercial agent of the 
Southern at Jacksonville, Fla. He became 
clerk in the office of the commercial agent 
at Atlanta on April 1 of the same year. 
Mr. Elder was appointed traveling freight 
agent at Atlanta on October 1, 1907, and 
on February 1, 1910, he became commercial 
agent at Charlotte, N. C., where he re- 


’ mained until July 18, 1918, then becoming 


district freight agent at Savannah, Ga. Mr. 
Elder was appointed division freight agent 
at Columbia, S. C., on December 15, 1920, 
and on November 15, 1922, he was trans- 
ferred to Greensboro, remaining in that 
capacity until his recent appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager. 


‘Raymond E. Hibbard, whose promo- 
tion to assistant to the chief traffic officer 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 





Raymond E. Hibbard 


Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
18, was born at Marquette, Iowa, on July 
6, 1899, and entered railway service in Sep- 
tember, 1918, as a ticket clerk of the Mil- 
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waukee at Dubuque, Iowa. In April, 1921, 
he was promoted to chief clerk of the 
division freight and passenger agent, with 
the same headquarters, and in September, 
1922, he was transferred to Chicago. In 
July, 1935, Mr. Hibbard was advanced to 
chief clerk of the chief traffic officer at 
Chicago, holding that position until his 
new appointment, effective September 16, 


A. G. Hilker, assistant to the general 
passenger agent of the Union Pacific, has 
been promoted to assistant general pas- 
senger agent in charge of rates and tariffs, 
with headquarters as before at Omaha, 
Neb. L. G. Meder, general agent, pas- 
senger department, has been advanced to 
assistant to the general passenger traffic 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Omaha, and Walter Conrey, city pas- 
senger agent at Omaha, has been promoted 
to general agent, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Mr. Meder. 


Elmer A. Schofield, whose promotion 
to the position of general freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 








Elmer A. Schofield 


at Cincinnati, Ohio, was announced in the 
Railway Age of September 18, entered 
railroad service in September, 1910, as 
clerk in the offices of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton (now part of the Baltimore 
& Ohio). He advanced through various 
positions in the general freight traffic de- 
partment and was appointed freight repre- 
sentative in November, 1921, being pro- 
moted to assistant commercial agent m 
February, 1930, and commercial agent m 
March, 1932. Mr. Schofield was appointed 
assistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati in January, 1937, and 








remained in that capacity until the time of 
his recent promotion to general freight 
agent. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


W. N. Rice, track supervisor of the 
Illinois Central, has been promoted to & 
sistant engineer of the Iowa division, wet 
of Waterloo,. Iowa, with headquarters 
before at Waterloo. J. H. Davis, for 
merly assistant engineer of the entire [ow 
division, continues as assistant engineer al 
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After the last war—returning troops march up New York’s Fifth Avenue 


When do you want victory, America? 


AR is no sport of the gods, to 
be finished when they tire of 
its bloody game. 


War is a chore of the people—to be 
fought by them, paid by them, won 
by them. 


This war is our war—every one of us. 


The longer it lasts, the more it will 
cost us—in friends and neighbors and 
loved ones wounded and killed, in 
personal inconveniences, in taxes, in 


a harder life for ourselves and our 
children. 


We—and we alone, and that means 
all of us—are responsible for the 
length of time this war will last. The 
more we put into it now, the sooner it 
can be brought to a victorious end. 


That means sparing no effort, no 
time, no money that can be put 
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in the field against the enemy now. 


In particular, it means buying War 
Bonds literally till it hurts— buying 
them not just to be able to say, “I 
have done my bit,” but buying them 
to be able to say, “I have done my 
best.” 


The Second War Loan Drive was 
over-subscribed—but not by “we, the 
people.” We, the people, bought only 
a minor share of all bonds sold. The 
major share was bought by banks 
and business institutions. 


This Third War Loan Drive is ours 
—ours as individuals. It’s up to us to 
put it across. 


Not just because it’s still another 
opportunity for a wonderful financial 
investment—for a chance to put our 
money where it’s absolutely safe, 


where we can’t lose it, where it will 
return us four dollars for every three. 
in only ten years’ time... 


But because it’s an opportunity to 
help shorten the war by overwhelm- 
ing the enemy with an avalanche of 
guns, ships, planes, tanks, shells and 
everything else that is needed for in- 
vasion now. 


Isn’t this worth putting everything: 
you can into the fight—now? 


Contributed to the Third War Loan Drive by 


The 
American Locomotive 
Company 
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the Iowa division, east of Waterloo. In 
the Railway Age of September 18 these 
men were incorrectly reported as being 
appointed division engineers in their re- 
spective territories. 


James C. Ryan, supervisor of welding 
of the New York Central system, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
promoted to supervisor of maintenance 
equipment, Lines West of Buffalo, with 
headquarters at Chicago, a newly-created 
position. 


William R. Rees, division engineer of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Em- 
poria, Kan., has. been promoted to district 
engineer of the Northern district, with 
headquarters at La Junta, Colo., succeed- 
in J. W. Walter, who has been transferred 
to the Southern district, with headquarters 
at Amarillo, Tex., replacing J. A. Noble, 
whose promotion to chief engineer of the 
Western lines was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 4. 


G. S. Goodwin, mechanical engineer of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has 
retired, effective September 20. He grad- 
uated in mechanical engineering from Cor- 
nell University in 1899 and entered railway 
service as a special apprentice of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Milwaukee, Wis. In May, 1904, he went 
with the Great Northern as leading loco- 
motive draftsman. In January, 1906, he 
became chief draftsman of the Rock Island, 
and four years later he was advanced to 
assistant mechanical engineer, becoming 
mechanical engineer of locomotives in June, 
1913, corporate engineer in October, 1918, 
and mechanical engineer, locomotives and 
cars, in February, 1921. He held this po- 
sition until May, 1927, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of motive 
power. Mr. Goodwin resumed the title of 
mechanical engineer in 1932, which position 
he held until June, 1943, when he was ap- 
pointed engineer of car construction. Mr. 
Goodwin has been active in the work of the 
A. A. R., Mechanical division, having been 
a member of the Car Construction commit- 
tee for more than 20 years. He also served 
as chairman of the Tank Car Committee 
for a number of years, during which the 
question of autogenous welding of tank cars 
was active and it was through the efforts 
of the Tank Car committee that approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
finally secured for such ‘construction. He 
also served as president of the Western 
Railway Club in 1919-20, 


William S. McFetridge, principal as- 
sistant engineer of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, has been appointed consulting en- 
gineer, with headquarters as before at 
Greenville, Pa. J. W. Hopkins, track 
supervisor at Greenville, has been advanced 
to principal assistant engineer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Mc- 
Fetridge. 

Mr. McFetridge was born at Oil City, 
Pa., on September 10, 1873, and attended 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. He entered 
railway service in June, 1892, as a clerk 
of the car service department of the Pitts- 
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burgh, Shenango & Lake Erie (now the 
B. & L. E.), later serving as assistant en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Greenville. He 
subsequently served as assistant engineer 
of the Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Com- 
pany, chief engineer and superintendent of 
the Parral & Durango in Mexico, assistant 
chief engineer of the Little Kanawa Syndi- 
cate Lines, with headquarters at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., locating engineer of the 
Western Allegheny at New Castle, Pa., 
chief engineer and treasurer of the Dome 
Lake Reservoir Company, Sheridan, Wyo., 
engineer of construction of the Northern 
Maine Seaport (now the Bangor & Aroos- 
took), LaGrange, Me., and engineer of the 
‘Conneaut Lake Park Company, Exposition 
Park, Pa. In October, 1909, Mr. McFet- 
ridge returned to the B. & L. E., as assis- 
tant engineer at Greenville, and was pro- 
moted to valuation engineer in 1913. Four 
years later he was advanced to the position 
he held at the time of his new appointment. 

Mr. Hopkins was born on November 13, 
1903, and graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College. He entered railway service 
with the B. & L. E. in November, 1936, 
as a designing engineer, with headquarters 
at Greenville and in June, 1939, he was 
appointed to the position he held at the 
time of his new promotion. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. B. I. Derauf, assistant chief sur- 
geon of the Northern Pacific Lines East 
of Mandan, N. D., has been promoted to 
chief surgeon, with headquarters as before 
at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding Dr. A. W. 
Ide, who has retired. 


Harry W. Frier, manager of the ad- 
vertising department of the Chicago & 
North Western, has been promoted to the 
newly created position of director of pub- 
lic relations, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. Francis V. Koval, formerly as- 


Harry. W. Frier 


sociated with Howard G. Mayer, public 
relations counselor, has been appointed pub- 
licity manager of the North Western. 
Mr. Frier was born at Benton, III, 
on February 1, 1906, and is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois. He entered rail- 
way service in 1930 as assistant advertising 
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manager of the North Western, and later 
went with the General Outdoor Advertj 
ing Company and the McCutcheon-Gersg 
Service, Chicago. In 1936 Mr. Frier by 
came associated with the DeSoto divisig 
of the Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich, 
and in September, 1940, he returned to the 


Francis V. Koval 


North Western as manager of its advertis 
ing department, holding that position unti 
his new appointment, effective September 15 

Mr. Koval was born at Boonton, N. J. 
on February 11, 1909, and was gradu 
ated from the University of Illinois infg 
1933. In 1935 he became a reporter for 
the Transradio Press Service, with head 
quarters at Chicago, and one year later i 
was promoted to bureau manager for that 
service at New Orleans, La. Late in 1936 
Mr. Koval went with the Howard G. Mayer 
organization, public relations counselors, 
Chicago, where he served as manager untilf 
1942, and in 1943 as an associate, remainingy®™ 
in the latter position until his new appoint 
ment, effective September 1. 


OBITUARY 


James Erskine, special engineer in 
charge of flood control of the Chicage | 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquartersp 
at Chicago, died in Kansas City, Mo., 
September 2 while on an inspection trip 


T. W. Preston, assistant general freightiy 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with headquar-§ — 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., died on Septem 
ber 21 at Philadelphia. He was 53 years 
old. 


T. Herbert Fee, assistant freight traf 
fic manager of the Western Maryland, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., died of : 
heart attack on September 20 while eny- 
route to New York. He was born on March 
7, 1875, at Baltimore. Mr. Fee begat 
his railroad career with the Western Mary: 
land as a messenger on June 11, 189! 
thereafter holding various positions, If" 
cluding that of chief clerk in the freig 
department, until April 1, 1905, when 
was promoted to division freight agent 4 
Hanover, Pa. On December 1, 1905, | 
returned to Baltimore as freight tariff aget 
holding that position until March 1, 19 
when he was promoted to assistant geneh 
freight agent. On December 3, 1930, M 
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WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Fee was appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, the position he was holding at 
the time of his death. 


C. Gordon Pennington, general pas- 
senger agent of the Pennsylvania, New 
York Zone, and the Long Island at New 
York, whose death on September 15 at 
Montauk, L. I., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 18, was born on 
December 28, 1885, at New York. Mr. 
Pennington entered the employ of the Long 
Island on July 1, 1900, as a clerk in the 


office of the traffic manager. On June 1, 
1904, he was promoted to stenographer and 
clerk to advertising and special agent, re- 
maining in that position until April 1, 1908, 
when he was appointed advertising clerk, 
with the additional duties of assistant office 
ticket agent and relief agent at New York 
ticket agencies. On April 1, 1918, Mr. 
Pennington was advanced to timetable com- 
piler and during World War I he served 
as outside representative of the general pas- 
senger department, accompanying troop 
train movements to camps in the Long Is- 








land area. In 1920 Mr. Pennington was 
advanced to special agent, passenger de- 
partment, and in 1922 was appointed as. 
sistant general passenger agent, becoming 
assistant general passenger agent of the 
Pennsylvania at New York in 1928. Ip 
1929 he was promoted to general passenger 
agent at Chicago, being transferred to 
Washington, D. C., in 1939, and becoming 
general passenger agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s New York Zone, including the Long 
Island in 1941, the position he was main- 
taining at the time of his death. 



























Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1943 AND 1942 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
t 
Item 1943 1942» “ 1943 1942 1943 1942 » * 1943 1942 
Miles of road operated at close of 
month Peverrereeretrrrrnrettcre 229,430 231,046 56,434 56,887 43,422 43,754 129,574 130,405 
SEE -. ca bechetovaes iskeoe .» $582,496,616 $533,085,991 $226,105,464 $211,261,616 $105,627,782 $99,422,386  $250,763,370 $222,401,989 
NE Sh nai cbernnwan i... 156,628,280 — 91,939,231 66,447,977. 43,701,714 — 29,875,496 17,046,835 0,304°80 "190, 
AN ecseces 9,645,239 8,550,333 3,350,994 3,103,824 1,761,872 1,539,299 60,304,807 eter 
Express 9,765,224 6,406,639 2,977,060 27154,415 1,002,228 "897,078 5,785,936 3355,146 
All other operating revenues...... 32,660,611 25,199,346 14,185,727 11,606,255 3,993,715 3,101,261 14;481,169 10,491,830 
Railway operating revenues. 791,195,970 665,181,540 313,067,222 271,827,824 - 142,261,093 122,006,859 335,867,655 271,34 
Expenses : — 
Maintenance of way and structures 93,636,943 73,487,147. «35,700,077. 29,600,900 ~—-:15,457,653 11,860,206 42,479,213 
Maintenance of equipment........ 19,502,631 100,951,390 48,992,898 44,047,611 21,961,556 19,773,095 48,548,177 at 684 
SeES  <cduckcadanusaceitesace 10,549,751 9,786,142 3,831,160 3,551,765 2°083,778 4,634,813 4,351,988 
franeperation —Wate line - veuiees 218, 938, 832 ‘ 186, 1676, 966 96,395,834 84,481,148 36,834,123 31,570,762 _——«-85,708, 875 70,625,056 
—Water line ...... OI I ee as ee 23253 
Miscellaneous operations ......... 8,982,361 6, 308, 300 3,230,544 2,551,989 1,383,862 947,441 4, 367, 988 2,808, 
EOE cok onc bu dk Daas anes 15,045,513 13,269,255 6,087,898 5,409,740 3,035,278 2,490,519 23337 S368 090 
Railway operating expenses..... $466,657,986 390,476,947  194,238:411 169,643,153 80,756,250 68,524,412 191, "663" "325 152,309,382 
Net revenue from railway operations 324,537,984 274,704,593 118,828,811 102,184,671 61,504,843 53,482,447: 144,204,330 —-119;037,475 
Railway. tax accruals ..........++5- 187,011,786 125,214,536 65,912,379 44,471,094 39,561,843 31,303,398 81,537,564 49,440,044 
Railway operating income...... 137,526,198 149,490,057 52°916,432 57,713,577 21,943,000 22,179,049 62,666,766 69,597,431 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 3,624,945 12,593,505 5,423,076 6,064,478 768,196 "669,489 7,433,673 5,859,538 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..... 3,290,048 3,271,317 1,654,788 1,743,946 421,541 355,175 1,213,719 1,172,196 
ee Net, rail way operating. lncomme. -- 120;611,205 133,625,235 45, "838,568 49,905,153 20,753,263 ~—s-21, 154,385 54,019,374 62,565,697 
ce NR OE G5 A ~  §9.0 58.7 2.0 62.4 56.8 56.2 4 
De reciation—Way and structures. 8,761,473 3,037,832 3,756 108 1,293,910 1,471,172 490,544 3,534°193 1,253,598 
~ a 
structures. sin ecse project’ d 85,274 80,361 d 17,003 sen < Sees oO SS, d 33,386 47,000 
agente dat epee “aoe 887,1 391,839 336,571 111,388 145,041 9 tha: 
Depreciation —Equi ipment gee aaes 16,795, 16 17,674,751 7,528,489 7,698,009 3,599,185 3,476784 5, 60 348 6,498°958 : 
Equipment .......eeeseeseeecees 14,038,208 7,016,380 3,443,500 4 a 
a mie = Ai me maa d "800239 gaan es , iy 34 ap — d eee 713 pene d & V2 633 a you 
ajor repairs—Equipment ......... BPO >. Later ta te ieee ot Ss Sera ety, Soo. wae ptaretet a is 8 ee ae Soe 150,00 uaa 
Dee OUD ass ocaariodaeisnnsee. 17,336,626 14,649,938 7,289,294 6,360,239 2,976,661 2,556,459 7,070,671 ‘5,733,240 
Federal income taxes* .........+.+ 142'235,460 87,308,488 46,387,534 27,710,692 31,502,378 24,202,566 gainer 38°398°230 T 
Ge WOE oka koe css conssedee 27,439,700 23,256,110 12,235,551 10,400,163 5,082,804 4,544,373 10,121,345 83311,574 h 
pee FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JULY, 1943 AND 1942 ba 
allo 
Miles of road operated at close of 
pm seeveeseeeeeeseee nes Date 229,468 231,437 56,485 56,906 43,449 43,854 129,534 130,677 | whe 
Freight Us . $3, 888, 359,077 ,077 $3, 1206247, 605 $1,528,183,760 $1, 1329, 652, 700 $756, 793, 783 $63,696,851 $1,603,381,534 $1,242, 898, 054 I mw 
“SAEs REY ROR ee il 504, 2,441,340 351,983,901 159,093,093 
a i as i's walicnkes 68,430. 603 61,155,376 24,026,866 227296,085 1 951, 
a ies Se Sa a 72,053,59 47,475,871 24,612,151 16,651,820 i? "338, al 19°032°309 32, 05, 358 rs 208 #42 few 
All other operating revenues...... 203,195,058 146,843,883 90,004,886 69,519,827 26,982,084 19,060,376 86,208,088 8,263,680 
me: Railway operating revenues.... 5,137,853,513 3,945,940,567 2,032,332,471 1,670,803,831 995,629,446 764,171,953 2,109,891,596 1,510,964,783 F 
Maintenance of way and structures 582,616,549 423,474,146 223,281,346 170,934,002 103,990,796 i 
Maintenance of equipment........ 791 1850, 301 083,199, 1843 339, 034, 306 308,307,489 148,699,361 130° oe it son 16894 baa’ 590; 43 NOE 
_ Oe a ae 4 2 13,951,878 13,463,021 781, 
eer ol line | iy ES 1,489, 685, 154 1,244; 1684, 576 672,471,485 571,109,979 254:969:280 212,445,456 seo. 244489 een pre 
Miscellaneous operations ......... 58, 714° 110 38,047,542 21,212,055 —-15,524,513 84,022 6,209,004 igo3s 105 
+ epee etree aR SeTsEUS Seats AGH USaisi gtd sath matey sais ae 
Railway operating expenses. .... $3,097,217,396 2,547,739,388 1,323,899,240 1,126,868,003 551,643,158 454,769,376 1 221 674, 998 966,102,009 Em, 
Net revenue from railway operations 2,040,636,117 1,398,201,179 708, 433, 231 543,935,828  443°986,288 309,402,577 216,598 544,862,774 a 
Railway tax accruals ............05 "104,895, 613,498,234 371,126,152  241,842;373 266,522,508 159,104,166 $67'246'430 212,551,695 
Railway operating income...... 935,741,027 784,702,945 337,307,079 302,093,455 177,463,780 0; "970, Bet! 
wi: i 150,298,411 420,970,168 332,311,079 
pment rents—Dr. balance...... 88,489,540 77,611,966 36,347,246 38,497,243 7,217,591 4,718,07 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance. . 23,732,414 21,781,912 11,952,116 11,631,141 2 879, 048 2, 384, "806 4 oat aso 34, a8" io spe 
a Net, rail way operating income. a: 823,519,073 685,309,067 289,007,717 251,965,071 167,367:141 143,195,531 3677144°215 290,148,465 
poem) uch nnaa's is Gaiman aise bac 0.3 64.6 65.1 67.4 ; a 
Depreciiion Way ‘ad rte 61,626.518 17,415,188 26,516,677. —-10,222,316 10,301°343 3,431.199 24,808 495 3,761,713 . 
j structures peserereeeeret rea tth d 487,964 80,361 d 173,578 mee ee ke. d. 279,501 47,000 
a oe Biase ans nt Fi so 5,192,542 1,822,591 1,698,941 474,487 
Depreciation—Equipment er ne 123402216 120°177°332-—«$1°989.781 —51,2477234 25, 088" 673 24,404°397 487336792 43° 528" 701 
I Silica on bane Phden v's o ad 72,676,991 39,217,296 
fel maiiéenance—Bauipment. a ere ers eo 35,400 35 : sa akcaneehs 4 17,045,228 10,422,566 30,172,132 15,725,839 
Payroll Blase | ances SO eA es eer Phat 4 NT aig Werte . 1 3859 me 
Toll taxes ....+.0sseeeee 114,644,502 95,780,574 48,883,582 42,188,582 20,172,563 6.969.478  45°588°357 36,622.51 4 
Federal | income ME éxaehscnises 811,750,739 366,360,550 243,336,114 ,007,471 211,369;166 112°313°831 if se 387 131 039) 28 
REE nwa donk sea 178,499,849 151,357,110 78,906,456 66,646,320 “34°980,779 29,820,857 "612,614 54,889,933 


* Includes income tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax. 


d Decrease, deficit, or oth 

2 Decsenn other reverse items. 
t Includes 43, 224,3 
Compiled by the 


5,092,262 accrued in anticipation of major wage awards. 

Oo aecrued in anticipation of major wage awards. 

ureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
(Switching and Terminal Companies not included.) 


, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to’ revision. 
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Be sure they’re good 
.. they'll have to last a while 


Win shoes rationed, it’s more 
than ever the part of wisdom when you buy a 
pair to select the best obtainable, that will give 
you the longest service. 

The same applies to the purchase of car 
wheels. With the available supply subject to 
allocation, it is important that when you do buy 
wheels you select those that will give you maxi- 
mum mileage, with less chance of failures and 
fewer future replacements. 

For years Bethlehem has been making a supe- 
rior wrought-steel, heat-treated wheel. Modern, 
precision equipment is used. The latest methods 
are employed, especially in heat-treatment, 
many of the techniques being exclusive with 
Bethlehem. Furthermore, minute, critical in- 
spection is made of each wheel throughout its 
manufacture. : 

Let us show you detailed service records, and 





July 24.9943: 


explain more fully what you gain in mileage 
and performance when you specify Bethlehem 
Wrought Steel, Heat-Treated Wheels and Forged 
Steel Axles to handle your wartime traffic. 


, Lowering a Bethlehem Wrought Steel Wheel into the cool- 
ing pit of a heat-treating unit. The special heat-treatment 
that they receive is one of the principal reasons why 
Bethlehem Wrought Steel Wheels give such long service. 


Ly ih 














“Share the Steel” Campaign 
Launched by W.PB. 


Will Try for Reduction of Inventories and 






Elimination of Duplicate Stocks 










The cooperation of all manufacturers using steel is being sought by the WPB, to cut 
inventories and gain 2,000,000 tons of steel. Working through its 12 Regional Offices, 






Steel Division officials have been sent by the Washington Office to work with consumers, 






in an effort to see if steel supplies on hand will permit the elimination or deferment of 





third and fourth quarter orders on producers’ books without interfering with the production 





of important war equipment. 






This effort to “share the steel,” if successful, will permit the diversion of tonnage to 






other manufacturers of war products who need it. 

















If each manufacturer will check his inventories against requirements carefully and | | 
avoid duplicate stocks, this government program may accomplish its purpose and make 
available the extra two million tons of steel needed during the last six months of the year. 








Stocks of steel in the hands of commercial warehouses strategically located to serve 
all manufacturers help to overcome the necessity for large individual inventories and . 
many duplicate stocks. | hig 
These steel service plants with long experience in stocking, cutting and shipping steel C 
on a moment’s notice —are definitely the answer to the problem. Throughout the history ha 
of America, in peace and in war, they have served this very purpose. And now, in this : 
greatest national emergency, they are carrying the burden—and stand ready to dp even 
more to make it safe and practical to reduce high inventories, eliminate duplicate stocks, - 
and lower the overall tonnage of idle steel. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service ° 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, ‘St. Louis, ‘Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, in 
Philadelphia, Jersey City. ih 
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Proper treatment of locomotive boiler water scientifically 
administered is a war tonic that is doing a big job. From 
many quarters and in numerous articles on the subject, 
high praise is given to the progress made in water treat- 
ment methods, chemicals, and equipment. 


We are glad to have contributed substantially and to’ 


have been in the forefront with a combination treatment 
which has proved so beneficial in eliminating scale and 
overcoming carryover and foaming. ; 

The latest improvement in product is Dearborn’s new 
AMINE type anti-foam, which has proved to be most 
effective in these days of greater speed and round-the- 
clock service. 

It permits higher maximum safe concentration of solids 
in the boiler water, thus proportionately reducing blow-off 
requirements. It prevents foaming and carryover, and the 
choking-up sluggishness incident thereto. 

Itis of greatest advantage to those roads having Dearborn- 
ieippolk wamsatls water stations. This new anti-foam can 
be proportioned in the tank along with the anti-scale, 
and the anti-scale solution with anti-foam characteristics 
pumped through the existing equipment without changes 
or additions at the wayside plant. 


35% fewer locomotives haul 41% more load 


~that is the task created by the necessities of war and 
made pe to accomplish (to an admitted degree) by 
scientific water treatment. This treatment is responsible also 


for longer runs of locomotives between shoppings, result- 
Ing in a saving of man-hours of engine house and shop 








WA R T Q@ N | C ... with a great peacetime future 


forces. Thus, the railroads can release more men to the 
armed forces without affecting their efficiency. 


The war tonic will continue to serve well not only for 
the duration, but also in peacetime operation. And new 
records will be achieved as research goes on apace in the 
Dearborn laboratories. 


If you are not serviced now by Dearborn, we invite you 
to call us. There’s a Dearborn Engineer nearby to help you. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


310 S. —_— Ave., Chicago 807-15 Mateo St., Los Angeles 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto 
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FIREMAN FARRIS AND HIS SAFETY IDEA 


On his regular run over the Fort Worth division, Fireman J. L. Farris often 
highballed through Pottsboro, Texas, where crew members picked up their 
southbound orders. 


More than once he had seen his friend, Station Agent G. F. Harshbarger, lurch 
dangerously toward a fast-moving train while handing up “19” orders. 


It takes a particular brand of nerve to stand close to the track when a fast train 
is rushing toward you. Agent Harshbarger had nerve enough—but the blast 
of air sometimes affected his footing. ; 


So Fireman Farris started thinking. One day, after a book-of-rules meeting. 
where the Trainmaster was discussing the problem of reducing accidents to 
train employees, he got a bright idea. 


Salvaging parts of an ancient phonograph and a retired sewing machine, he 
fabricated a working model of his idea for a new-style, train-order arm to 
give the agent a break. 


Superintendent J. J. Gallagher of the North Texas district saw this model. 
*‘Why don’t you build a full-size contraption and let us test it at Pottsboro?” 
Gallagher suggested. 


Farris put together a post—914 feet high—made of graduated sizes of iron pipe 
that telescoped into one another. A system of springs and ratchets made it 
possible to raise the device to any desired height, after train orders had been 
attached to a string in the fork of the arm. © 


Then he tried it out, at Pottsboro. As a fast train passed, the engineer reached 
from his cab window and took his message. That automatically released a trigger 
that swung the arm parallel to the track and out of the danger zone. 


At the same time a lower arm was automatically placed in a lower position for 
some one at the rear of the train to pick off the conductor’s orders, whereupon 
the lower arm was automatically swung—by the ratchet and spring mechanism 
—parallel to and a safe distance from the track. 


Fireman J. L. Farris became a recognized inventor, because the device was adopted 
as standard by his road. Agent Harshbarger became his very best booster. 
And a new chapter had been written in the history of railroad safety devices. 


—The Trackwalker 


AMERICAN 


LOCOMOTIVE @e GENERAL ELECT 


Copr., 1943, American Locomotive Company and General Electric Company 
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“Tin cans” they called 


Cor-Ten-built hopper cars increase payload capacity 514 tons 


THIS HOPPER CAR, one of 100 built by the Pressed Steel Car Company, illustrates the extreme weight 
saving made possible by using U-S-S Cor-TEN in minimum sections — taking full advantage of the high 
physical properties of this steel and still retaining the required strength consistent with safety. This car 
shows a reduction in lightweight of 11,500 Ib. over that of the A.A.R. 1935 car, with payload capacity in- 
creased accordingly. Note these figures . .. side sheets are 3/32” Cor-TEN as compared to the 3/16” 
A.A.R. construction; top floor sheets are 3/32” as compared to 4”; bottom floor sheets are 4%” as com- 
pared to 4”; hopper sheets are 5/32” Cor-TEN as against 14”. The average load limit is 138,500 lb.; the 
light weight 30,500 Ib.; ratio of capacity load to gross load 82%; ratio of revenue load to light weight 4.54. 














ST glance over the specifica- 
tions of these 100 light-weight 
“experimental” 50-ton hoppers 
built back in 1935 when Cor-TEN 
steel was making its debut. 
Cor-TEN side sheets and end 
sheets 3/32” thick; slope sheets 
and hopper pockets of 3/32” and 
5/32” Cor-TEn—about one-half 
the normal thicknesses in cars of 
conventional design..Nothing like 
this had ever happened before! 


No wonder the skeptics rallied 
around and seemed surprised 
when they found they couldn’t 
dent these cars with a doubting 
finger. 

When we told them that these 
- cars—weighing only 30,500 Ib.— 
with a carrying capacity of 138,- 
500 Ib. and a load ratio of 82% 
(still the highest on record)— 
were expected to haul coal, ore 
and limestone and go through car 
dumpers at both ends of the haul, 


hard-boiled railroad men shook 
their heads. “They’ll fold up like 
an accordion the first time they 
go through the dumper” was a 
favorite comment. Many ex- 
pressed the opinion that the cars 
would not last more than a year. 


That was eight years ago. Since 
then these cars, the lightest hop- 
persever built of U-S-S Cor-TeEn, 
have made an average of 274 trips. 
They have travelled approxi- 
mately 40,000 miles each. Have 
together hauled 150,000 extra tons 
of lading. Not one of them.as yet 
has been given a general overhaul. 
There is no indication of failure in 
any predictable future. 


It is on actual records of fine 
performance like this, that we 
suggest that you plan to give 
serious consideration to U-S-S 
Cor-TEN when you plan your 
after-the-war reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


CORPORATION 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors United States Steel Export Company, New York 


* ONE AIM...ViCTORY...BUY BONDS! * 
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@ Battles cannot be won without adequate equipment 
and manpower. The magnificent courage of free men in Poland 
— Holland—Norway—Belgium—France—Bataan—Malay and all 
occupied ‘countries will live forever but, courage alone was not 
enough. There were not enough materials—not enough muni- 
tions—not enough tanks and planes. England was saved because 
the R.A.F. had a few hundred superior fighting planes. In a 
speech before the House of Commons on August 20, 1940, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill stated “Never before in the field of 
heen conflict was so much owed by so many to so few.” 


Equipment plus the courage of the R.A.F. saved an empire. 


@ Today the story is different—the production of Amer- 
ican industries is flowing in an ever increasing volume to all fronts 


—there is not going to be another Bataan or Dunkirk—this pro- 





duction has saved the world for free-thinking people. 


EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY « PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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@ On the home front we find that the railroads have 
achieved a tremendous victory—handling 58% more traffic in 
1942 than in 1918—and with 20,000 fewer locomotives and a 


half-million fewer cars than in the last World War. 


@ Everybody on the railroads from the Presidents 
down to the track laborers rolled up their sleeves and said “Okay 


Uncle Sam! We will not fail you.” 


@ But, even horseshoes have to be replaced—the store 
of materials is exhausted—railroad officials, purchasing officers 
and storekeepers are vitally concerned over this problem. The 


railroads need vastly more equipment and materials of all kinds. 


@ We are proud of our contribution in this battle of 
transportation. Edgewater Rolled Steel Wheels and Tires and 
Edgewater Ring Spring Draft Gears are helping the railroads to 


get the maximum service mileage from their rolling stock. 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
LOUISVILLE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA’ ST. LOUIS’ ST. PAUL 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TULSA WASHINGTON 
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Weather-tight bolts cannot turn 
in bored hole — nut is 
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4, WEATHER-TIGHT BOLT 
Gat atetled 20 stthllile ott. hs J 


Tapered splined shank prevents Weather-tight bolts offer no Weather-tight bolts prevent + Abrasion ‘does nof sharpen 
splitting board near end * projections to catch shovels floors “bumpy” with bolts. nS _— -tight 
olt heads 
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@ When you change from steel 
to wood construction—you will 
need a bolt that will make a 
weather-resisting, sturdy as- 
sembly. You will need a bolt 
that can be applied fast, that 
will pull up tight, and that will 























need no counterboring. Lamson 
Weather-tight bolts meet these 
requirements! 


Lamson Weather-tight bolts have 


‘a splined shank 15% smaller 


than the cross-corner dimension of a square-shanked 
carriage bolt. This factor means that the Weather-tight 


_ bolt can be used nearer the end of a board than an 
ordinary carriage bolt without danger of splitting 


the board. 


Weather-tight bolts have a tapered, splined shank that 
fits the bored hole /ike a cork in a bottle, and the 
splines prevent the bolt turning when the nut is applied. 
Gripping power is greater due to the greater area of 
the bolt in contact with the wood. 


A carriage bolt head must set on top of the wood 
surface, the square shoulder of the shank crushing 
wood fibers, or must. be countersunk. A Lamson 
Weather-tight bolt needs no counterboring, and the 
head sets flush with the wood surface. That feature 
alone saves time in application. It also insures that 
Weather-tight bolts offer no protruding projections. 
Besides that, Lamson Weather-tight bolts have two 
concentric, annular ribs beneath the head, which com- 
press wood fibers below the bead. These two ribs seal 
the head end of the bolt against admitting moisture 
—and the tapered splined shank seals the opposite 
end of the bolt against moisture, making a complete, 
weather-tight assembly! 


Lamson Weather-tight bolts are made in standard 
sizes, from %¢” diameter up to 34” diameter, any 
length. Large and small heads are available, on your 
specification. From bridge trusses to skid platforms, 
Lamson Weather-tight bolts are being specified in 
ever-increasing quantities. Their amazing efficiency 
is easily demonstrated by any test you care to make. 
Ask for samples in the sizes you need, and price list. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY 
General Offices: 1971 West 85th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
#*U. S. Patent No. 1830554 : 











D—BOLT SHANK DIAM. |10/24 
A—HEAD DIAMETER _| %e” | %o 
K—MIN. STANDARD 
Length of Ribbed Section | 3%,” 
K—SHORTER THAN STD. 
Length of Ribbed Seciion 









































These four books will help you in specifying and 
buying “standard” bolis, nuts and “specials” 
THE LAMSON BLUE BOOK —is our complete Catalog of standard prod- 

ucts excepting our Aircraft products. 

“BOLTS, NUTS &SCREWS”—70 pages of technical and practical informa- 
tion. First copy gratis, requested on your letterhead. Additional copies 
one dollar each. 

“BOLT, NUT & RIVET STANDARDS” — 175-page book published by the 
American Bolt, Nut & Rivet Manufacturers Association, 1550 Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Price one dollar per copy. (Order from pub- 
lishers please.) 

“SIMPLIFIED STOCK LIST” — Of bolts, nuts and screws, conforming to 
latest revisions of the.Office of Price Administration, and of great value 
in showing you in what ratio quantities of various standard products 
are kept in stock for deliveries, by your jobbers and in our own (and 
other bolt manufacturers’) warehouse stocks. 


LAMSON & SESSIONS 


CUtzon So «+.2 San Pr oa RE Wee SPECPAL@ 


Your Jobber Stocks the Lamson Line 





HO 
ENGINEERING 
STEELS 


Additions of 10 to 16 per cent manganese to steel 
greatly increase a steel’s resistance to wear, and there- 
by broaden its applications in engineering jobs. These 
manganese steels . . . instead of quickly wearing 
away under conditions combining severe pressure, 
shock, and abrasion . . . will become harder through 
use, and will last longer. 

The ability of high manganese steels to workharden 
serves industry in important and varied applications. 
Manganese steel castings are used for railway frogs 
and crossings, rock-crusher parts, steam-shovel dipper 
teeth, dredge-bucket lips, centrifugal pump parts for 
gravel dredges. The chief application of rolled man- 
ganese steel is in rails used for special service, and for 
light forgings subjected to heavy wear. 

Besides manganese, we produce other ferro-alloys 
and metals . . . such as chromium, silicon, vanadium, 
tungsten, columbium, boron, calcium, and zirconium 
... used in alloy-steel making. We do not make alloy 
steels, but we have over 35 years of experience with 
their development and use. If you have a problem in mishduiies iad ke bil couialn ollie 


the selection or application of an alloy steel, call on us. : the strength and wear-resistance of manga- 
nese steels in the blade, in axle and spline 
shafts, steering arms, drive pinions, struc- 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS tural parts, gears, and treads. 











Railway crossings, frogs, and rails are made of | Dipper bucket teeth are cast of Hadfield steel) | Jaw crushers used in breaking up rock have 
high manganese steels to withstand the wear that increases in hardness and life-length under wearing parts made of Hadfield steel because 
and the weight of heavily loaded trains that abrasive wear from gravel and rock in construc- the steel gains longer life from cold working 
can not be delayed for road repairs. tion work. under heavy pressure and severe abrasion. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY Electromet 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation hes 
30 East 42nd Street CC New York, N.Y. ee 


Mae i oR Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


RAILWAY ACR 
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UNIVERSAL BRAKE BEAM 


SAFETY SUPPORT™ 
ADJUSTABLE, fits all cars, no need to stock 


Installation View many different units to meet all conditions. 


LIGHT in weight, yet STRONG, high safety 


factor, saves material. 


Easy to handle and install, 
requires no drilling or any special tools. 


Recommended for new equipment as well as 
for replacements. 


Thousands of car sets in service nietivaletnn: 


Descriptive folder, specifications and 
demonstration upon request, 











ight after night, day after day, 

hundreds of war trains plunge 
across country — throttle wide open— 
to distant ports where freighters are 
lying under full steam, impatiently 
awaiting their precious cargo. 


This gruelling pace calls for parts that 
can stand plenty of punishment without 


N-B-M 
CAR JOURNAL BEARINGS 
AND BRONZE ENGINE CASTINGS 


failure: 





NATIONAL BEARING 
METALS CORPORATION 


Sree to’ NEW YORK 


RAILWAY AGE 





How to select the correct 


0 Republic’s N. E. Steel Handbook will tell you how! 
It will bring you valuable facts and information pre- 
pared by the same men who helped develop the 
National Emergency Steels — Republic metallurgists. 


This timely book offers an unusually complete descrip- 
tion of the N.E. Steels, their chemical analyses, physi- 
cal properties, their relationship to standard steels and 
why they substitute satisfactorily for high alloy steels. 


It presents the very information you need on how to 
select the correct N.E. grade for each application, how 
tofabricate it and the precautions to exercise. It explains 
the end quench hardenability test and why it is 
ued in predicting certain physical properties. 
It contains many useful tables, including com- 
bined standard lists of A.I.S.I. and S.A.E. steels. 


Thousands of these books already have been distri- 


buted and are proving of inestimable value in helping 
steel users speed up and increase war production. If you 


- are an engineer, metallurgist or production executive 


using N.E. steels, or if you contemplate changing 
to them, you should have a copy. Fill in and send the 
coupon below, and your book will be mailed promptly. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division 


Sales Offices « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES 8 9 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Berger Manufacturing Division _¢ Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division e Steel and Tubes Division 


Union Drawn Steel Division ° Truscon Steel Compan 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New Yor 


Republic Steel Corporation, Dept. RA 
3100 East 45th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your N.E. Steels Handbook 


Name 


Title 














| 
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Don’t put Johnny on the spot! 


You know Johnny. He’s that swell kid from down the street 
HERE'S HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR EXIDES: ...or maybe, from your own house. He’s “Johnny on-the 


I Keep adding approved water at regular spot” when it comes to a scrap, but don’t put him on another, 


intervals. Most local water is safe. Ask us ® ‘ 
if yours Is safe. more dangerous spot, by wasting materials he needs for the fight. 


Keep the top of the battery and batte ° ° ele 
2 woe he dome and dry at at a This wil Conservation of materials is important. Buy only the best 


assure maximum protection of the inner parts. = and Jongest-lasting tools or equipment. Take care of every- 


3 Keep the battery fully charged—but avoid " 2 Pra 
excessive over-charge.'A storage battery will | thing you use, and you’ll ease the pressure on America’s raw 


last longer when charged atits proper voltage. 
4 Record water additions, voltage, and gravity 


readings. Don't trust your memory. Write , : 
down a complete record of your battery's Buy to Last and Save to Win means 
life history. Compare readings. plenty at home and on our fighting 


if you wish more detailed information, or have a zs ° 
special battery maintenance problem, don't hesi- i RO A CL AD fronts, too. It’s a big step towar d 





materials, industries, and labor. 


tate to write to Exide. We want you to get the Victo aie hes 
long-life built into every Exide Battery. Ask for BATTERIES ctory...and Pays dividends 
booklet on Industrial Truck Batteries, or Car extra use of equipment. 


Lighting Batteries. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


RAILWAY ACE 
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KEEP’EM ROLLING 
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NATIONAL B-1 TRUCK WITH DUAL C 


ONTROL 


A.A.R. 
Approved 
Draft Gears 





TYPE M-50-B 
TYPE M-17-A 


! A. A. R. STD. 
A. A. R. STD. E. COUPLER VERTICAL PLANE 


HORIZONTAL KEY YOKE 





A. A. R. ALTERNATE 


A.A.R. ALTERNATE STD. 
STD. E. COUPLER VERTICAL PLANE SWIVEL YOKE 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


General Offices: CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Ill. 
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Serving 


America’s great railroads 


with fast, smooth, 


safe, low-cost switching... 


























’ 
BALDWIN 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 


Westinghouse 


TRIC & MANUFACTURING CO.. EAST PITTSBURGH, PA 








These Hands 
have lost their skill... 
because a worker 


LOST HIS EYESIGHT 


protect your workers’ eyes with AO Goggles 


Without eyes to guide them, skilled hands can’t 
produce. Protect your workers’ eyes now — before 
it is too late... for the war of production cannot 
spare the services of a single man or woman. To 
win this war, a// skilled hands must be producing on 
full-time schedule. 


American Optical Company offers you a complete 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


line of scientifically designed goggles ...a special- 
ized type for every kind of eye hazard in your plant. 
For effective protection against impact, we recom- 
mend goggles equipped with Super Armorplate 
lenses... without power or ground to individual 
prescription. Call in your American Optical Safety 


Representative today. 


ie, 
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HERE IS THE ZZ 





‘ other industvies— but with GREATLY DECREASED ‘ equipment. 





ABOVE the best previous year, 1929) 











WAR RECORD 





Railvoads have tvemendously increased the “production” of transpor- 





tation—not because of increased equipment and. facilities like many 
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Heve’s the vecord of freight tvanspovtation: 





Peeight ton-miles in 1942, approx. 630 billion (up 40.8% 








Decrease in freight cavs in seoiielie, 538,000 (23.7% 
LESS than in 1929) 











These unpvecedented vecords weve the vesult of constantly impvoved 





operating methods, the cooperation of vailway employees, and the 





modernization of existing equipment to the maximum extent of 





vailway financial ability. 





Over 98% of the cars in freight carrying service are A.A.R. 
construction, and over 96% have Friction Draft Gears. 








The vesearch and. service testing program of this company in co- 
operation with the A.A.R. have played an important part in the 
origination and improvement of friction draft gears, which have 


high shock absorbtion capacity and. low vecoil. 





















CARDWELL WESTINGHOUSE CO., CHICAGO 
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UR construction records show 

that there are just about as many 
ways to build railroad bridges . . . as 
there are bridges! Each new struc- 
ture has its own special problems as 
to loading, length of span, height of 
clearance, width of deck, stress con- 
ditions, and so on. Each project has 
its special objective, such as river 
crossing, grade separation, route 
shortening, and traffic coordination: 


But in every new bridge we fabri- 
cate and erect, our shop personnel 
and construction crews find much 
that is familiar. In our more than 50 
years of bridge-building experience, 
we have served virtually every kind 
of railroad requirement imaginable. 
This varied background has given 
our organization a unique versatility 
—an engineering flexibility that has 
won the confidence of railroad man- 


agement throughout the nation. 
While the war lasts, our engineer- 
ing and construction resources are 
being concentrated exclusively on 
jobs that add to America’s fighting 
power. But we’re still busy at the 
task we know best—building with 
steel. This growing fund of structural 
experience will make us even better 
prepared to build bridges for tomor- 
row’s needs. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Cincinnati * Cleveland - Denver. - Detroit 
Philadelphia - St. Louis’ 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


District Offices in: Baltimore + Boston - Chicago - 
Duluth - Minneapolis - New York - 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors “ 


UNITED STAHES STE 
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Spouting pipes show how water 
pumps through “mushy” subgrade 
under every passing wheel. 


Grout injected into water pockets dis- 
places water and fills voids —hardens 
and stiffens the subgrade. 


Cement Grout will 


stiffen “(m ushY tracks 


for war service 


Portland cement grout, forced into water 
pockets and loose and yielding subgrade, will 
eliminate difficulties due to “mushy”’ tracks. 


Pressure grouting stiffens the subgrade, 


prevents surge action of water, changes water. 


pockets into load-spreading slabs and helps 
keep track in line and grade. No time need be 
wasted in slow orders. Thousands of man hours 
of maintenance time may be saved. 


As practiced by railroads today, pressure 
grouting is done under traffic with no inter- 


26 


ruption to operations. Regular work crews ca 1 
do the job. No special equipment is used— 
just tools and machines found in most rail: 
road stores. ; 


You can put your soft track in fighting ordé 
with pressure grouting. Ask us how other raik 
roads are doing this job now. : 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A7c-23, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


BUY MORE. WAR BONDS 
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PLlLAN AHEAD 


F oe _CATERPILLAR” ee ee ko 
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| 2 Turse war DAYS, all of us have to plan our time, just as we 
figure ahead so we won't be caught without gasoline — 
or butter — or shoes. It’s even more important to antici- 
pate the needs of your “Caterpillar” Diesel equipment. 
Your “Caterpillar” dealer has a big job on his hands, 
keeping all the heavy equipment in his territory in good 
running order. On the other hand, it’s vital to you that 
your machine lose as few working hours as possible. 



































A little forethought now may save you a lot of time and 
expense. Take a look at your calendar. Figure when you 
will best be able to spare your “Caterpillar” Diesel. Then 
get in touch with your “Caterpillar” dealer and arrange 
a date beforehand. A quick inspection will enable him 
to tell whether a complete overhaul is needed — whether 
any parts must be replaced—or whether minor adjust- 
ments will answer the purpose. If parts are necessary and 
orders are placed well in advance, he'll be ready to give 
you prompt service on the day you've set. 














Sturdy stamina is built into every “Caterpillar” Diesel. 
But even such a machine needs service when it’s worked 
overtime month after month. Make advance provision for 
that service—don’t put it off until the eleventh hour. 
Being forehanded in such matters helps to spread the 
available materials and man-hours fairly among all own- 
ers. It’s one way to win the war. 


Your “Caterpillar” dealer will do his best for your 
4 2 equipment. And his “best” is mighty good. Modern shop 
: ° practices and precision tools enable him to make service 

adjustments and repairs with the least expenditure of 

money and war-needed metals. If you need a new 
. “Caterpillar” Diesel for war-essential work, he will gladly 
oe advise you on how to apply for it. And if you can’t obtain 
a new machine, he will do his utmost to keep your old 
equipment running. 











7 CATE RPILLAR DIESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S&. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


: WAR BONDS! 
CES TO WIN THE WAR: 





A DOUBLE TRACK 


4 speed lait 
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Specify Glidden Paints for those essential 
car painting requirements and you can short 
cut delays on that procurement problem. 
For Glidden has complete control of the 


two factors needed for prompt deliveries. 


1. Glidden can provide you with railway- 


car painting materials because it has 


als 10 
hing Materials , 


You 





EIGHT STRATEG, 
PAINT LABORATOp/_. 


developed a line of wartime finishes 


made from non-critical materials. 


2. These paints are being made at eight 
strategically -located manufacturing 
, plants, one of which is near your shops. 
And each of these Glidden plants is 
equipped with a research laboratory 
and a staff of paint technicians who are 
available for overnight ‘assistance to 


you on painting problems. 


If you have paint procurement worries 
that are robbing you of precious hauling 
time, try Glidden’s double track paint 
facilities. Write Glidden headquarters. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY - National Headquarters: Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories or Branches in Principal Cities 


GLIDDEN PRODUCTS CARRY THIS 
FAMOUS MARK OF QUALITY 


LEED TIE BREN SLE OS TIN LL TOE YE EEAS MEY TY YM ORD 
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anufacturers: — 


1 as those indi- 








AN ORGANIZATION WHOSE UNDIVIDED EFFORT AND COMPLETE RESOURCES 
ARE DEVOTED TO YOUR CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY 











TO AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


and Especially 


DINING CAR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


and their Staffs for their outstanding achievement in pro- 


viding dining service to meet rhe heaviest 
demand in travel history! Working under 
the most severe handicap—food rationing, 
supply shortages, emergency schedules— 
Dining Car executives and workers have 
succeeded in maintaining stand- 
atds of efficiency, cleanliness 
and food. quality unmatched in 
any other country in the world. 
Rosemary is proud to have 
been called upon by leading rail- 
roads to contribute to their din- 
ing services the Table Napery 
so essential to this record-making 
operation. We pledge our con- 
‘tinued cooperation in supplying 

railroad requirements for... 


PAB LB OR AB Pccsemanr nase 


CLOTHS - NAPKINS «- TOPS - DAMASK 
MADE RIGHT IN AMERICA 


Photo courtesy of 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Tablecraft is recommended by and marketed exclu- A DIVISION OF SIMMONS COMPANY 
sively through wholesale distributors from coast to coast. *Reg. U.S. Pat. of. Dept. 3-B—40 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y: 
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Se MATERIALS sno FUEL 


EHIND the transportation achievements 

of the railroads is a big story of research, 
design and scientific production of parts for - 
cars and locomotives which would produce 
maximum mileage between renewals. 


L.F.M. Light Weight Alloy Steel Pistons 
and Combination, Universal, Sectional Bull 
and Packing Rings have contributed greatly 
to this achievement. 


L.F.M. Pistons are approximately 50% 
lighter than the conventional type—this 
means reduced frictional wear. L.F.M. Com- 
bination, Sectional Packing is noted for its 
high mileage and pressure tight performance. 
Applications on many leading railroads 
are helping to conserve materials and fuel. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE FINISHED MATERIAL CO. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


s 








HT WEIGHT ALLOY STEEL PISTONS 


and Combination Universal Sectional 


BULL AND PACKING RINGS 
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ABUNDANT POWER 
for the Duration 


Many cars requiring a large amount of power, 
available at reasonable train speed, for lighting 
, and air-conditioning, are equipped with this Safety 
EOE: S 1068 8 Company equipment — arranged for underframe 
mounting and adaptable to any type of drive or 

mounting. 
Generators of 10 kw or 20 kw output delivered 
at a train speed of 30 miles per hour with the driving 

apparatus ordinarily available. 


The Generator voltage and output is regulated by 
TYPE $30 EADR _ @ dependable carbon pile regulator which assures" 
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SHOCK ABSORBER 
and Sway \ ey 


RAILWAY AGE 


Wear and tear 


consideration, (these plans may 
ventive measures) and the results attained provide 
the plan is 


evidence that 


Vast amounts of 


Shock Absorbers 





cause trucks were not until recently 
and Sway Bars. 


on equipment is NOW receiving 


well be called pre- 


sound economically. 


money have been wasted, be- 


equipped with 


Violent forces can be controlled by the installation 
of Shock Absorbers 


Unchecked forces 


and Sway 
quickly rack the 


Bars on trucks. 


roadbed, the 


tracks, the trucks and frequently cause accidents. 


Pre-peace time can be wisely spent in planning 


and engineering —® 


war conditions will 


demand modern equipment, that will save dollars 


for the R. R. Company. 


* 


Bog engineers will gladly work 
you, so that the best results 
may be obtained. 


July 24, 1943 








MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO...MONROE. MICH 
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““CHICKEN IN 


Not much meat on these “‘chicken skeletons” of hard 
steel! But they are important to you, because they are 
vital parts of the machine that builds your roads. 

There are thousands of odd-shaped pieces of steel, 
in the “‘works’’ of your car, in the engines and coaches 
of the trains you ride, in the trucks that haul your 
groceries, the machines that create your electricity, 
the appliances in your home. 

And today, there are similar parts in the ships, 
tanks, planes, guns and trucks that make up our 
war machine. 

These steel parts are made by a process called 
CASTING—pouring molten metal into a mold and 
allowing it to cool and harden. Any kind of steel can 
be cast, and almost any shape can be molded—from 
a few ounces in size to hundreds of tons. 

Think of the job it would be to whittle one of 
these ‘‘chickens” out of solid metal, or to make 


MODERNIZE AND 


IMPROVE 


THE ROUGH” 


one by joining many little bits of steel together! 

Perhaps you never will buy a steel casting as such, 
but steel castings serve you every day, by making 
possible the manufactured products you use and live 
with—and making them quicker, cheaper and better. 


There are about two hundred foundries in The 
United States that produce steel castings. 

Today they are working night and day to turn out 
the military tools of war. 

Tomorrow, they will resume the job of helping to 
make the things that contribute to your comfort, 
your convenience, your health, your safety. 

The manufacture of steel castings is a typical for- 
ward-looking American industry, an important instru- 
ment of our American way of living. Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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with SPERRY RAIL SERVICE 


” Along with the ‘Kid in Upper 4” hundreds of thousands like him 
) are travelling night and day with speed and assurance as America’s 
and lartfo railroads move men and material to take record-breaking loads to 


their destination—on schedule! 












A leader in the rail transportation field, the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford has geared its entire operation to the needs of 
war and Victory. 


And with this drive for Victory, Sperry Detector Car crews, acting 
as G-men of the rails, are busier than ever on a dawn-to-dusk 
schedule as they combine research, field engineering and expe- 
rience with the most efficient rail testing equipment in the world 
to permit America to travel with ASSURANCE. 






SPERRY’S FLEET of 17 Detector Cars, with the most 
efficient rail testing equipment in the world, has 
_ tested over 207,000 miles since Pearl Harbor. 















HOBOKEN, N. J. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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With LESS STEEL FOR RAIL REPLACEMENT comes the realization of a better rail condition where 
HEADFREE ‘rail with its 30% GREATER AREA OF WEAR has been laid. 





















FLANGEFREE RAIL, in addition 

to having same increased wear 
area, WILL REDUCE WHEEL 
FLANGE WEAR AND TRAIN 
RESISTANCE; also provides for 
MORE EFFICIENT JOINT-BAR 
a. CONSTRUCTION than heretofore 


available. 
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Pat’d U. S. A. and Canada 





HERE is no greater post-war economy for your ennai consideration 
than the adoption of FLANGEFREE RAIL and JOINT BARS which 


our license agreement enables you to purchase from the mills. 


THE THOMSON RAIL CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RAILWAY ACE 


Check These Points! 


Aid War Production 
by Conserving Vital Materrals 





Welding Rods 


fore 


e Use up stub ends? 

e Avoid excessive weld reinforcement? 

e Hold to close tolerances bronze deposits 
subsequently to be machined? 

e Use steel or iron rods in place of bronze rods 
whenever possible? 













e Turn off your blowpipes when not in use? 
e Avoid use of oversize tips and nozzles? 
e Avoid use of excessive gas pressures? 


e Test for and repair leaky hose and con- 
nections? 


e Use up partly full cylinders before drawing on 
full cylinders? 


e Return empty cylinders promptly? 








mi —_ Do You... 


e Turn in apparatus immediately when it is in 
need of repair? 

e Treat your blowpipes, regulators, and other 
equipment as the precision-made tools 
that they are? 

e Operate equipment in accordance with the 
instructions? 

e Use apparatus only for the purpose for which 
it is intended? 

e Keep tips and nozzles clean? 








Hose 





Do You... 


e Keep hose out of the path of heavy vehicles? 

e Keep it free from oil and grease? 

« Use it so as to avoid kinks? 

e Test it for leaks, and repair with approved 
splices? 

e Keep hose clear of sparks and hot slag? 














be sent on request. 














Reprints of this advertise- 
ment for distribution to your 
welding and cutting operators 
or for bulletin board. use will 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and NewYork - 







SINCE 1912--THE COMPLETE OXY:ACETYLENE. SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Faster, More Thorough Cleaning 


Sellers Hi-Pressure Cleaning Jet Cuts Hardened Dirt 


The Sellers Hi-Pressure Cleaning 
Jet works rapidly and positively, 
cutting hardened dirt and grease 
from locomotive parts and from 
inaccessible corners. It has a record 
of cutting cleaning time drasti- 
cally and doing the job more thor- 
oughly than any other cleaning 
system. Time of cleaning has been 
cut amazingly in many promi- 
nent yards. 


FLEXIBLE. Jet temperature, pres- 


sure and amount of solvent used 
may be varied at will. 


ECONOMICAL. A minimum 
amount of solvent may be fed at 
a uniform rate. No waste. 


FAST. Flexibility and ease of con- 
trol assures the most efficient jet 
for thorough, rapid cleaning. 


SIMPLE. No pumps, preheaters, 
check valves, compressors or air 
lines, etc. Not a single moving 
wearing mechanism. 


COMPACT. A self-contained unit 
requiring a space of only 18” 
by 30”. 


RUGGED. Strong, well built to 
withstand hard usage. Needs no 
protection from the elements. 


ADAPTABLE. For any cleaning, 
disinfecting, deodorizing, or ex- 
terminating job where the proper 
cleaning or sterilizing agent, in 
either liquid or solution form, may 
be used with water. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HE list of locomotives equipped with HANNA; 

STOKERS is increasing very rapidly. Naturally, there! 
must be a reason and that reason is that the HANNA! 
SYSTEM has all the essentials which assure complete} 
combustion, sustained boiler horse-power and maximum 
fuel economy. 


The exclusive features include a balancing head that wee 
tributes the coal over. the ledge in proper proportion so 
as to maintain maximum steam pressure and maximum| 
horse-power with a minimum of coal. 


| 
The HANNA SYSTEM embodies the principle of f 


uniform blast pressures over the entire grate area—then | 


| 


directs the fuel to the jets. This gives the flexibility of 
hand-firing, but with added scientific precision. 


HANNA | 
STOKER 














HE HANNA STOKER COMPANY “cuio*" 











WESTERN MARY! 


DULUTH MI 





CHESAPEAKE & 


UNION 


FLANNERY BOLT CO 


LLE PENN 









NEED SNUBBERS: 




















Equipment? 
w 


As of the date this 


advertisement is 








written, we can ac- 


cept some orders for 


@ 
HOLLAND 
Style A-6-A 
VOLUTE SNUBBER SPRINGS 








Style A-6-A Volute Snubber 


Spring—embodying all 
improvements and redesigned ot E Fl I 


for easy inspection. 332 SOUTH [S101 be AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A CLEAR TRACK 


FOR A BIG JOB AHEAD 


Roadbeds must be revitalized constantly. Track structure must 
be maintained to offset the terrific wear occasioned by sustaining 
a war-stimulated traffic. . . . Only with well-maintained rail- io. 
roads can we win the war. Only through adequate railroads can oe 
our industries be supported in their job of speedily building a ka ee 
sound, expanding post-war program. . . . JACKSON Vibratory CO 
Tampers are playing an important role in the present job — and 
will become increasingly vital to track maintenance in the big 
job ahead. 


























Write for booklet ‘‘JACKSON Tampers— 
How to Use and Maintain Them.” 
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JACKSON 
TAMPERS 
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For Newcomers in 


Railway Electrical Engineering 


This is a single cell of an Edison Alkaline Bat- 
tery. It is entirely different from the storage 


battery in your automobile. 


This Edison cell is built of steel throughout, 
Its alkaline electrolyte is a preservative of 
steel. Its most distinctive performance charac- 


teristic is its great dependability. 


Batteries of these cells are used in industrial 
trucks, in railway cars, in mine locomotives 
and, in general, wherever insurance against 


sudden and unexpected failure is necessary. 


This insurance is doubly important today 
because delays in essential war production 
cannot be tolerated. The durability of thes 
batteries also makes them long-lived and 


therefore economical to operate. 


The Edison Alkaline Battery cell, as pictured 
here, is precisely and ruggedly fabricated. 
In the days of slogans it was tagged: “Built 


$444400464406465 


like a watch—rugged as a battleship.” 


Millions of these cells are now in use. If you 
want the story of this ingenious inventiol 
of Mr. Edison’s, send for Booklet EAB 1. | 
Address Edison Storage Battery Division ¢ 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. é 
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ALKALINE BATTERIES « 
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NICHOLSON THERMIC 


SYPHONS 
produce Mere 


boiler capacity 
with 


| Less weicuT £e44 street Le44 cost 


2 ... and for equivalent results assure 
e € greater economy in service and 
maintenance than larger boilers 
without Syphons, PLUS SAFETY 

FROM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


kocomotive Fee ox, Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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Bullard High Bed 54” 
Vertical Turret . Lathe 


Bullard’ Driving 


Box Borer 








_ 


ELIVERY 


| TRANSPORTATION FRONT 








Y working night and day we are 
proud to announce that we have 
exceeded the production requirements 
of the government and defense indus- 
tries. It has been a tough grind, but 
every member of the BULLARD or- 
ganization has stuck to the job faith- 
fully. In spite of constantly increasing 
demand BULLARD Units have been 
flowing out of the plant ahead of de- 
livery schedules. 


At last the railroad’s turn has come 
and we have Vertical Turret Lathes — 
all styles and sizes, including the 74” 
Cut Master, for prompt delivery. Here 
is your opportunity to meet those re- 
quisitions from your Mechanical De- 
partment. Write us now for deliveries. 





HE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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@ Today every department on a railroad is call- 


O 
; 


ing the purchasing agent for deliveries. 


\ , 
‘| ana doing A busy life for the “P. A”, but he and his 
\ 
\ 


organization are keeping the railroads supplied 


* 
if well with the vast amount of material necessary to keep 


them running efficiently. 


\ 


\ | He is carrying on, as usual...doing a tough 
\ job... well. That is the spirit of the great system 
\ 


of American railroads. 


~‘ 
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We salute the purchasing and stores department. 


We offer you every co-operation in meeting ’ 
the requirements of today... both in material and 


service. 


Al 
SS 


Pls Standard CAR MANUFACTURING CO. om 


a 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - WASHINGTON, D.C. - PITTSBURGH - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - WORCESTER, MA® ) y 


San Francisco Sales Representative, Latham McMullin 





When vou must i ike 


3 A close-up view of one of the two side The center section of the driving box The three sections of the driving box, 
pieces, shown in photograph 1. ' 


ee ae 


your owl 


1 Shaping two side pieces at once from a Center part of the flame cut piece is 
steel bloom—by flame cutting. salvaged. 


Premememen. 


is flame cut to shape and size. 


ready to be veed out for welding. 


a 





6 Here the three pieces have been veed Showing the driving box completely Fabricated driving box—machined 
and tack welded together. welded, ready for machining. and ready for crown brass. 


Shop fabrication of driving boxes is only one of the many _ shortages. Airco’s Applied Engineering Department will 
ways in which flame cutting and welding, and arc welding, be glad to assist you in getting the full benefit from your 
are assisting the railroads in these days of replacement cutting and welding equipment. 
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Air Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
IN TEXAS: MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 








CHICAGO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT om UE 
McCormick Building, Chicago 





MAKERS OF 
¢ 


Chicago and North Western—Union Pacific “City of Denver” and “City of Los Angeles” meeting in Chicago 


Here are makers of railroad history . . . streamliners that 
regularly maintain whirlwind schedules on two of America’s 
longest, toughest runs. A 1047-mile dash daily between Chi- 
cago and Denver ...a 2299-mile racé between Chicago and 
Los Angeles every third day! These are triumphs of Chicago 
and North Western — Union Pacific operation of crack fleets. 

Back of this success is Diesel dependability . . . and correct 
lubrication. Chicago and North Western and Union Pacific 
use Sinclair Gascon Oil for lubrication of the Diesel locomo- 
tives hauling these outstanding trains. 

Sinclair Gascon gives cool engine operation with absence 
of deposits that cause ring sticking and carbon troubles. Its 
wear-prevention qualities hold down expensive replacements. 
Let our Engineers tell you more about the advantages of using 
Sinclair Gascon Oils. 
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MOVE FASTER THIS WAY 


Storekeepers have learned that they can meet today’s 
demands for greater speed in handling stores with Yale 
Materials Handling Machinery. These modern handling 
tools make lifting and hauling tasks easier . . . free addi- 
tional men and women for more productive operations. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA DIVISION - PHILADELPHIA 24, PA, U.S. A. 


Makers of Materials Handling Machinery, 
Hand Lift and Electric Industrial Trucks—Hand Chain and Electric Hoists 
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Railway Representatives: 


New York, N. Y.—W. E. Bugbee, 
Eastern Railway Supplies, Inc. 
110 East 42nd Street 
Scott Donahue—Graybar Bldg. 
420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Earl E. Thulin Co. 
Suite 339, Hotel Sherman 


Washington, D.C.—Ralph W. Payne 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


' Cleveland, Ohio—C. E. Murphy 


925 Midland Bldg. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Robert J. Wylie 
425 E. Eighth St. 


San Francisco, Calif.—Carl E. Lang 
1219 Folsom St. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Clarence Gush 
2232 Olive St. 
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Dayton’s Curved Bushings 
Replace Metal Bushings 


for Flat Pulleys! 


BY REQUEST, Dayton Curved 
Bushings are offered to protect 
axles and flat axle pulleys until 
you can replace flat belt drives 
with economical, dependable 
Dayton V-Belt Car Lighting 


Drives. Dayton Curved Bushings — 


save 45-55% of purchase price of 
metal bushings, are made of per- 
missible materials—and easy to 
install without bolts, clamps or 
cement. Furthermore, they can 
be quickly supplied upon receipt 
of the following information— 

1, Size and diameter of the axle. 


2. Data as to whether axle is 
straight or tapered 


3. Position of the axle pulley on 
the axle. 


Glance at the labor-saving instal- 

lation features and the pulley- 

saving advantages of these Curved 

Bushings and get full details from 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Pioneers of Railway V- Belts and Connectors... 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Belts 
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A Dayton Bushings Eliminate Axle Rejecting 


Dayton Bushings Save Metal, 
Money and Manpower w 


ing of flat pulleys 
upon application. 
5. Save application 


time and manpower. 


AXLE AND — 
PULLEY-SAVING 
ADVANTAGES 


1. Eliminate rejec- 
tions of axles due to 
marking and scoring 
by metal bushing. 
2. Prevent pulley 
from becoming loose 
on axle, 

3. Act as a rust- 
proof cushion for 
pulleys and belts. 
4. Long-lasting, and 
can be used over 
and over again. 





Dayton YBelt: 


For Car Lighting » Diesel Locomotive 
and Air-Conditioning Equipment 
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Drainage structures made of ARMCO 
Emergency Wood Pipe are doing 
an important wartime job at home 
and conserving thousands of tons 
of iron and steel. The metal they 
release may even now be helping to 
save livesona distant fighting front. 

Yes, essential wartime drainage 
can be taken care of economically, 
efficiently and patriotically. Thenew 
design of Armco Emergency Pipe 
requires no steel sheets and bands, 
wire mesh, metal reinforcing or 





other critical materials. It is amply 
strong to meet railroad require- 
ments. Handling is easy and skilled 
labor is not required for installa- 
tion. Equally important, ARMCO 
Pipe is light in weight and nestable, 
which often means up to 80 per cent 
savings in transportation. 

Armco Corrugated Metal Pipe is 
only on temporary “leave of ab- 
sence.” It will be back after the 
war with its flexible strength, long 
lengths, tight joints, and low instal- 





lation costs. 

Meanwhile, you can aid the war 
effort by not using steel in any 
drainage structure unless engineer- 
ing integrity demands it. The metal 
you save means more shins, tanks 
and other vital equipm.- for our 
fighting forces, As desira’ te as the 
steel product is, you'll fnd Armco 
Emergency Wood Pipe « mighty 
practical substitute. Write for com- 
plete data. Armco Railro: 4 Sales Co. 
Inc., 641 Curtis St., Mid ‘etown, 0. 








\EMERGENCY PIPE 
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WATERTIGHT BOLT 


ih 


RUNNING BOARD BOLTS 


long life. Made with 
under head. 


COLLAR RIVET BOLT 


For fastening wood 
gether. Collar fits 
with head riveted over the steel. 





x *¥ 
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SPECIALIZED R R FASTENERS 











Weather-sealed, heavy flush head. 
No counter-boring needed. Cor- 
rugated neck prevents turning. 


i wy 
{TLL 





” Large, round head gives firm grip, 


lugs or fin 





and steel to- 
inside wood, 


- 


* 
FLUSH HEAD FREIGHT CAR BOLT 


Widely used for flooring, étc. in 
freight cars. Fits flush without 
counter-boring. 








* 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 


Accurately made, rolled and cut 
threads, all lengths and diameters. 
Special styles available. 















PLOW BOLTS 


Flat top countersunk head, square 
neck. A very useful car-builders bolt. 
All sizes. 











T-HEAD BOLTS 


A machine bolt for use where head 
must be flush with surface of work. 











COUNTERSUNK HEAD BOLTS 
Another popular type for flush ap- . 
plications. Made in a complete 
range of sizes. 












MACHINE BOLTS 


All popular sizes and styles. Stand- 
ard heads include: square, hexagon, 
button, etc. 











RIVETS 


All sizes, lengths and heads required 
for railroad use are included in the 
Oliver line. 











SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STANDARD CAR TRUCK COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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..... ARE PROVIDING 
A SAFE, RELIABLE 
FOUNDATION FOR 
MORE TRAINS, 
HEAVIER LOADS AND 
FASTER SCHEDULES! 
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ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO. ILL OR LOUISVILLE. Ky. 
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SH -Hi-Hi-ii ! 


@ Sailors at sea couldn’t listen to their favorite radio 


programs until one of our foremost radio manufac- 
turers was commissioned to build a special sea- 
going receiver. It was found that ordinary radios 
“rebroadcast” and tipped off the ship’s location. And 
without any radio, morale suffered. 


Now, it’s different! Sailors around the world are 
listening to radio programs from home through this 
low-radiation receiving set. The speed with which it 
was produced and put in service is a tribute, in part, 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


E-L ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS—Vibrator Power 
Supplies for Communications . . . Lighting . . . Electric 
Motor Operation . . . Electric, Electronic and other 
Equipment . . . on Land, Sea or in the Air. 


THE ENEMY IS LISTENING! 


to the E-L engineers asked to provide a suitable 
power supply. They did it—fast, and well. 


This is just one of the many contributions to Amer- 
ica’s war effort which E-L research and specialized 
knowledge of vibrator power supplies and electronic 
circuits has made possible. You'll find E-L Vibrator 
Power Supplies on the job in all types of service, and 
on every front where the United Nations are fighting. 


Wherever electric current must be changed, in volt- 
age, frequency or type, E-L Vibrator 
Power Supplies and Converters offer 
a wide range of advantages, for 
peace, as well as for war. 


For Operating Radio Transmitters in Lifeboats 
—E-L Model S-1229-B Power Supply. Input 
Voltage, 12 Volts DC; Output Voltage, 500 Volts 
DC; Output Current, 175 MA; Dimensions, 
. 74%" x5%"x 64”. 

For Operating AC Radio Receivers from DC 
Current—E-L Model 262 Marine Power Sup- 
ply. Input Voltage, 110 Volts DC; Output 
Voltage, 110 Volts AC; Output Power, 250 
Volt-Amperes; Output Frequency, 60 Cycles; 
Dimensions, 10144” x 7%” x 84”. 





“i HEYWOOD-WAKEEFIE LD 


4, 


WE workers of Heywood - Wakefield 
are proud indeed to be honored with the Army- 
Navy “EK” award. If any war item which we 
have manufactured has helped to save the life 
of one American boy we are everlastingly 


erateful and amply rewarded. Now that this 


ration, namely, to add a star for each succeeding 





six months of continued “high achievement”. 





Toward that objective we are moving stead- 


fastly ...and as one. 


K 
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XP 
beautiful emblem is ours we have a new inspi- xP 
xP 
+ 
“A 


ATRicherr N. % numunred, President ~ 2 \ Y 


HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


i al 
TOMA BRL GOLD 


istablished 1826 | 
GARDNER .-..-.- MASSACHUSETTS. 
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This Standard Stoker trade-mark is a 
symbol of QUALITY, PERFORMANCE, 
DEPENDABILITY and SERVICE in 


locomotive stokers 





T SIGNIFIES a supplier that is exerting every 
effort to meet the railroads’ demands for stokers, 
coal pushers and parts, in quantity and on time. 


This trade-mark, in addition, represents over 16,000 


Standard Stokers firing locomotives throughout the 


United Nations. 





THE STANDARD STOKER COMPANY, INC 


REC. U.S. Pat OFFICE 
























A Contributing Factor 


O wonder that the entire nation is proud of the 

American railroads. Even the most optimistic 

transportation experts are astounded—No industry 
has planned better or achieved more. 





Improved retardation control, made possible by the 
‘‘AB” Brake has played a very important part in the 
sensational increase of ton miles per car and per 
locomotive. 


By providing a faster, more positive and-more effec- 
tive brake operation the “AB” Brake has made 
possible higher speeds, heavier tonnage trains and 
war time transportation with a minimum amount of 
freight cars. 


Careful analysis of operating records will show that 
the ‘‘AB”’ Brake has also helped to reduce damage 
claims and maintenance costs. Post war plans should 
include general application on all cars to insure 
greater progress in freight train operation and 
maximum net revenues. 








The New York Air Brake Company 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City. Plant: Watertown, New York 
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A barrier arm compels actor 


Flashing lights alone are often disregarded 
... they do not always arouse immediate | 
Model action, but a barrier arm ahead. is a com- 


1) mand to stop. 
HIGHWAY CROSSING The gate arm of the Model.10 Crossing 


SIGNAL 





THE 


‘Vv ' 





MECHANISM Signal bars traffic in the approach highway 


iis tin conindsid cane lane ... bars it until the entire train passes 
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‘of development. ... bars it if a second train is approaching. 
@ Operates as safely as a ss : 
‘siahalhiene stad. Does not trap vehicles on the crossing. 
@Has ample reserve 

— | BUY MORE WAR BONDS 







© Sus lect: aT 


@ Has no oil dash pot. 
ois nuit by experienced | WESTERN RAILROAD SUPPLY CO. 


U. S. Patent No. 2,197,196— 2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Patented in Canada June 27, 1939 
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HASKELITE 


Has The Answer... 








When the railroads face the 
task of reconditioning and modern- 
izing passenger cars for peace-time 
service, Haskelite materials will 
be available to meet the problems 
of fast and economical fabrication, 


modern appearance, light-weight 
and endurance. 


HASKELITE 











OR RE LORE 


Haskelite Plymetl—metal-faced 
plywood employed in bulkheads, 
partitions and doors—is easily 
fabricated on wood working ma- 
chinery. All preliminary work is 
done on the bench, away from the 
car ... with substantial savings in 
working space, equipment and labor. 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO ° 


DETROIT ° 





NEW YORK 


RAILWAY ACE 
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Typical of the thousands of : 
freight cars; most of them — 
pene ay faster, ‘oe Bee tun: oe 


TESS WEIGHT 


ment it in the light of its sound struc- 
ture’ and its Eee service life. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOOP, ’U’” AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS...BRAKE ROD JAWS...WEAR PLATES...BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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| Arrangement of operating room car showing Pull- 
man System with Sturtevant Equipment for complete 
air conditioning. 


- Use of new U.S. Army Hospital © 
cars permits unloading of wounded service © 
men from hospital ships or planes for im- 
mediate transfer to base hospitals. 85 of 
-these cars are air conditioned by Pullman 
systems with complete Sturtevant Air Con- 
ditioning Equipment. 


Arrangement of Sturtevant-equipped ward type car. 
As in operating room cars, pre-cooling coils are used 
to reduce ice consumption. 








WOSPITAL CARS... 


by Pullman, the Railroads 
and U.S. Army, 


WORKING TOGETHER! 





Interior of ward-type car equipped with 16 standard 
MOVING WOUNDED TROOPS calls for an extra dose of that stellar dda’ dade treks aut pte aaah scat hes ‘a 


teamwork that is winning the Battle of the Rails, today. tendance. snore @v eceTon POST. 


First, Uncle Sam called on the Pullman Company—cooperating 
with the U. S. Army Medical Corps—to convert enough standard 
Pullman cars to accommodate these men efficiently, comfortably. 
Then he called on the railroads to give these cars the green light 
—to get them to and from their destinations smoothly and 
swiftly without disrupting war delivery schedules. 

It’s one of those tremendous trifles in the battle of the rails that 
might pass unnoticed. Probably you know, but if not, we think 
you will be interested in the details of how wounded men are 
being cared for. How nothing is overlooked that provides for A “ Le 
their comfort and safety—even to the complete air conditioning _-_—-~ Hospital trains are operated in 3 car units—two ward 


: type cars and one operating room car where patient 
of all 85 cars now slated for service. is shown above. cisbate diene anne. 


The Pullman Company, the railroads, the U. S. Army . . . all ye 
who have had a part in the conception of this idea, the recon- 

version of the cars and 

their operation . . . can be 


justly proud. 
Saaure ~lurtevant 
Mili bes Ue Wii 


View of kitchen in railway hospital car—capable of 
feeding up to 500 persons at one meal. 
PHOTO BY SIGNAL CORPS. 


Exterior of operating room car Scene at major operation aboard hospital View of fully equipped operating room which is 

which also contains 4 single beds as car — surgeon is assisted by anesthetist, used for examinations, daily dressings and emer- 

well as complete kitchen facilities. medical specialist and nurse. gency operations. PHOTO BY SIGNAL CORPS. 
PHOTO BY SIGNAL CORPS. PHOTO BY SIGNAL CORPS. 

















eee LINE YOUR 
CARS WITH 


HAIRINSUL 
and your ice 





will go farther! 


@ Freight MUST move faster in wartime... and 
that means less time-out for icing. But that’s no 
problem when cars are insulated with ice-saving 
HAIRINSUL that gets more cooling efficiency out of every 
pound of ice! 
When you rebuild or repair refrigerator cars, line them with 
HAIRINSUL, the permanent insulation that never loses its 
protective properties, can be 
used again when the car gets 
too old for service. It’s thick, 
it’s flexible, it can be fitted 
anywhere and you can get 
it NOW! Send for samples 


and engineering data. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART « CHICAGO 


- HAIRINSUL 


* ALL HAIR INSULATION FOR REFRIGERATOR CARS x 
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PRESSED § 








These cars and many thou- 
sand others like them built by 
Pressed Steel have helped the 
railroads to turn in record- 
smashing performances in 
handling the huge war and, 
civilian traffic with tip-top 
efficiency. 


Ul 











STEEL CARS 


R 0 G rand 


BEE & 42 


DVANCED engineering — ruggedness — 
A greater strength, durability and long 
life are inherent characteristics of Pressed 
Steel Cars which are certain to give greater 
safety, lower operating costs, reduced main- 
tenance and more efficient transportation. 


Pressed Steel Car pioneered progress when 
it built the first steel freight car—it pioneered 
the first all-steel passenger car and popular- 
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ized the use of pressed steel parts in car 
construction. Pressed Steel is constantly de- 
signing, refining and improving and building 


cars for greater achievements in American 


rail transportation. 


You can always depend upon the ruggedness 
of Pressed Steel Cars to stand the gaff of 
hard service and to give ultimate protection 
to lading in transit. The inbuilt quality KEEPS 
"EM ROLLING longer and with less attention. 











So said an officer of the Army Transportation Corps when 


questioned regarding wartime performance of the railroads. * 


The emergency found them ready with much 
improved equipment — more efficient, more 
reliable, more durable — that was being accu- 
mulated for better peacetime service. Wartime 
requirements of increasing magnitude have 
proved the wisdom of this foresight. Vital 
materials and supplies have been kept rolling 
at time-saving speeds, in huge volume, troops 
moving in vast numbers with dispatch, but — 


the “saturation point” of available facilities is 
imminent. Motive power and rolling stock are 


WESTINGHOUSE 


being taxed to their utmost. They must be 
augmented by new equipment, reinforced with 
adequate maintenance supplies. 


Pending more liberal allotment of vital materiel’, 
for which we are amply prepared, our field 
personnel will be glad to give any desired help 
toward maintaining the performance of Air 
Brakes, so that the accelerated movement of 
volume traffic may continue to be properly 
safeguarded, and that the best possible results 
be realized from equipment now in service. 


* As reported in Railway 4ge— June 26, 1943. 





AIR BRAKE CQO. 





WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 














TH THE 


ATION’S NEEDS 


Keeping pace with the Nation’s needs, the Denver & 

Rio Grande Western has recently put into operation six 

Alco 4-6-6-4’s. Incidentally, this adds another road to 

the list of those who have taken advantage of the capa- 
bilities of this high-speed, heavy- 
tonnage locomotive. 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 
STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, MARINE 


DIESELS, TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 





Locomotive Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 405,500 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 630,000 Lb. 
Cylinders (Four) 21 x 32 Ins. 
Diameter of Drivers 69 Ins. 
Boiler Pressure 280 Lb. 
Tractive Power 97,350 Lb. 
Tender Capacity— Water 25,000 Gals. 
Tender Capacity—Fuel 28 Tons 
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at Toronto, Ont. A. A. Chisholm, su- 
pervisor of fire protection, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of fire and accident pre- 
vention, with headquarters at Moncton, 
N. B. 


A. P. Linnell, assistant to the general 
manager of telegraphs and telephones on the 
Canadian National at Toronto, Ont., has 
been promoted to general superintendent 
of telegraphs and telephones, Western re- 
gion, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., 
succeeding J. G. Davies, who has retired. 


G. A. Hill, superintendent of motive 
power and cars of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, has been promoted to general super- 
intendent in charge of train, station and 
yard operations, and maintenance of way 
and structures, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Brewster, Ohio. G. E. Durham, 
assistant to the superintendent of motive 
power and cars, has been advanced to 
superintendent of motive power and cars, 
with headquarters as before at Brewster, 
succeeding Mr. Hill. 


Miles R. Dwyer, whose appointment 
as division superintendent of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. 
Y., was announced in the Railway Age of 
July 17, was born on August 26, 1889, at 





Miles R. Dwyer 


Virgil, N. Y. Mr. Dwyer entered rail- 
road service in September, 1905, as clerk 
of the New York Central at DeWitt yard, 
E. Syracuse, N. Y., and subsequently 
served at that point as conductor, yard- 
master, and assistant general yardmaster, 
successively. In January, 1920, he was ap- 
pointed general yardmaster, Belle Island 
yard, Syracuse, N. Y., and on September 
5, 1925, he became trainmaster at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Dwyer was appointed as- 
sistant division superintendent at Buffalo 
on November 1, 1939, and was maintain- 
ing that position at the time of his recent 
appointment as division superintendent at 
that point. Mr. Dwyer is a member of 
the Society of American Military Engineers 
and is a lieutenant colonel, 701st Engineer 
Headquarters, Railway Grand Division, 
Officers Reserve. 


Chester A. Raymonda, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general manager of the 
New York Central, Line East, with head- 
quarters at Syracuse, N. Y., was announced 
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in the Railway Age of July 17 was born 
on November 30, 1878, at Herkimer, N. Y. 
Mr. Raymonda entered railroad service in 
October, 1902, as telegraph operator on the 
Mohawk division of the New York Central, 
and in 1907 was appointed train dispatcher 
at Utica, N. Y., becoming trainmaster at 
that point in 1912. From March, 1921, 
to January, 1927, in addition to maintain- 





Chester A. Raymonda 


ing his position as trainmaster of the New 
York Central, Mr. Raymonda served as 
superintendent of the New York State 
railways, Oneida line, at Utica. In 1927 
he was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the New York Central at Syracuse, and 
in December, 1936, he was advanced to 
superintendent at Rochester, N. Y. In 
November, 1937, Mr. Raymonda was trans- 
ferred to Buffalo, remaining in that posi- 
tion until the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant general manager. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Leon Z. McPherson has been appointed 
solicitor of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 


C. H. Diamond has been appointed 
freight claim agent of the Reading and 
acting freight claim agent of the Central 
of New Jersey, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., succeeding Edward Dixon, 
who has resigned. 


J. O. McCort, auditor of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, has been promoted to comp- 
troller, with headquarters as before at 
Cleveland, Ohio. J. T. Schenkel has 
been appointed auditor, succeeding Mr. 
McCort. 


Charles B. Anderson, freight claim 
agent and car accountant of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died in that city on July 13. Mr. 
Anderson was born at Momence, III., on 
August 7, 1874, and entered railway serv- 
ice in January, 1891, as a messenger of 
the C. & E. I. at Chicago. He subse- 
quently served as assistant chief clerk and 
assistant cashier, cashier, and local freight 
agent with the same headquarters, and in 
1917 he was promoted to superintendent of 
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transportation at Chicago. In 1927 Mr. 
Anderson was advanced to special repre- 
sentative of the vice-president in charge of 
operations, and six years later he was ap- 
pointed to the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


TRAFFIC 


Warren P. Knowlden has been ap- 
pointed assistant general baggage agent of 
the New York Central, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joseph A. Armento, district freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania at New Haven, 
Conn., has been transferred to Chicago, 


. succeeding O. Clifford Grimshaw, who 


has been transferred to Altoona, Pa. 


A. A. LeBlanc has been appointed 
general agent of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at New Carlisle, Que., 
and W. J. Riesberry has been appointed 
general agent in the freight traffic depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 


B. J. King has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Miami, Fla., 
succeeding F. G. Roberts, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant freight traffic mana- 
ger was announced in the Railway Age of 
July 17. 


W. M. Hugle has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Quanah, Acme & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Roy L. Thompson, who has resigned. 
L. B. Williams has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., replacing Roy C. Klostermeyer, 
who has resigned. 


J. S. Switzer, division freight agent of 
the New York Central at Bay City, Mich., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., succeeding J. H. Becker, who 
has resigned. G. R. Peterson, assistant 


‘coal freight agent at Detroit, has been ad- 


vanced to division freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Bay City, succeeding Mr. 
Switzer. 


C. C. Kelsey, district freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania at Trenton, N. J., has 
been promoted to coal freight agent, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass. Elmer R. 
Norris, chief clerk to the district freight 
agent at Wheeling, W. Va., has been ad- 
vanced to district freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., succeeding 
James M. C. Collins, who has been 
transferred to Trenton, replacing Mr. 
Kelsey. 


James R. Getty, whose appointment as 
general passenger agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters at Miami, 
Fla., was announced in the Railway Age 
of June 26, was born on September 26, 
1914, at Oaks, Pa., and attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. From 1934 until 
January, 1936, Mr. Getty served as tourist 
agent of the American Express Company 
at Philadelphia, Pa., becoming ticket clerk 
of the Pennsylvania at Wilmington, Del. 
on the latter date. In December, 1937, 
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Tus is Everyone’s war. Everyone is in it. 
Everyone must do his job. 

That’s the way it must be for Victory... 
and that’s the way it has been... . or we here 
at American Locomotive in Latrobe wouldn’t 
have received an “E” Award. 

That “‘E” Award is a tribute to our workers 
and to our management. 

It’s a tribute to the people of Latrobe. 

It’s an indication that all down the line, 
Everyone is doing all he can .. . from the 


woman who buys War Bonds to help pur- 





“E”..for Everyone 


chase raw materials to the checker who sees 
the finished equipment come off the assembly 
line on time. 

And all the way down the line. . . to the 
ultimate soldier who uses the equipment in 


Europeorthe South Pacificor Alaska... Every- 


one can take satisfaction in knowing that . 


“too little, too late” is a phrase that no longer 


appears in the war utterances of the United 
Nations, because Everyone is doing his job. 

That is why we accept our “E” Award... 
for Everyone. 


American Locomotive 


Railway_Steel Spring Division 
LATROBE, PA. 
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he went with the Seaboard Air Lines as 
traveling passenger agent at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Getty became district passenger agent 
at Philadelphia in November, 1940, and 
one year later he was transferred to Miami, 
Fla., the position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment as general pas- 
senger agent at Miami. 


Harry A. Mintz, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Chicago & 
North Western system, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 10, was born at St. Paul, 
Minn, on November 6, 1889, and entered 
railway service in 1908 as an office boy of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha (part of the North Western sys- 
tem). He. served in various capacities 
until 1920 when he was appointed chief 
clerk of the tariff bureau, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul. Two years later he was 
advanced to assistant general freight agent, 
and in 1929 he was promoted to general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters. 
In 1937 Mr. Mintz was appointed tariffs 
and divisions manager, the position he held 
at the time of his new appointment, effec- 
tive July 1. 


D. J. McGanney, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, system freight traffic, of the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to general traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Sher- 
man K. Burke, whose death on July 1 
was reported in the Railway Age of July 
10. Mr. McGanney will have supervision 
of freight and passenger traffic in the Mid- 
dle Western, Eastern and Southeastern 
states. L. A. Brockwell, assistant to 
freight traffic manager at San Francisco, 
has been promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters. at New York, 
succeeding W. G. Peoples, who has been 
transferred to San Francisco, while F. 
C. Nelson, freight traffic manager at San 
Francisco, has been transferred to Port- 
land, Ore. H. L. Smith, assistant general 
freight agent, has been appointed assistant 
to freight traffic manager in charge of 
rates and divisions, with headquarters as 
before at San Francisco. 


Wesley James Ficht, whose appoint- 
ment as general passenger’ agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of June 26, was born on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1902, at Callery, Pa. Mr. Ficht 
entered railroad service in June, 1920, as 
clerk in the accounting department of the 
New York Central at Grand Central Term- 
inal, New York, becoming ticket seller at 
that point in January, 1921. In March, 
1924, he left the employ of New York 
Central to become assistant city ticket agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and one month later was promoted 
to city ticket agent at that point. He be- 
came district passenger agent at St. Peters- 
burg in August, 1927, and in May, 1931, 
was transferred to Buffalo, N. Y. In 
April, 1932 Mr. Ficht was appointed travel- 
ing passenger agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
subsequently being transferred to Chicago 
and then to Tampa. He became district 
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passenger agent at Atlanta, Ga., in Febru- 
ary, 1936, and in December of the same 
year he was advanced to assistant general 
passenger agent at Norfolk. Mr. Ficht 
was promoted to assistant general passen- 
ger agent at Norfolk in December, 1940, 
and remained in that position until his 
recent promotion. 


Julius J. Alms, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 17, was born at Bensen- 
ville, Ill., on January 30, 1905, and entered 
railway service on the Burlington on Sep- 
tember 26, 1921, as an office boy at Chi- 
cago, subsequently serving at that point as 
ticket stockroom clerk, reservations clerk 
and ticket agent of the general passenger 
office. On March 15, 1933, he was ap- 
pointed special representative at the Bur- 
lington’s Century of Progress exhibit in 
Chicago and one year later he was advanced 
to passenger rate clerk. On August: 1, 
1936, Mr. Alms was promoted to assistant 
chief clerk, passenger department, at Chi- 
cago, and on March 15, 1938, he was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk, with the same head- 


Julius J. Alms 


quarters. On September 1, 1942, he was 
promoted to assistant general- passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, hold- 
ing that position until his new appointment, 
which becomes effective on August 1. 


T. P. Hinchcliff, whose promotion to 
assistant general passenger traffic manager 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 17, was born 
at Amboy, Ill, on April 8, 1882, and 
entered railway service on January 1, 1899, 
as a clerk in the superintendent’s office of 
the Colorado & Southern in Denver, Colo. 
On September 1, 1903, he was promoted 
to city freight agent at St. Louis, Mo., and 
on May 1, 1904, he was appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago. On July 1, 1910, he was ap- 
pointed city freight agent for the Burling- 
ton at Cleveland, Ohio, and two months 
later he was transferred to Deroit, Mich. 
Mr. Hinchcliff was promoted to chief 
clerk to the assistant general freight agent 
at Chicago on March 1, 1915, and three 
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years later he was advanced to general 
agent at Detroit. Two months later he 
was appointed chief clerk in the regional 
director’s office at Chicago, and on March 
1, 1920, he was reappointed general agent 
at Detroit. On January 1, 1925, he was 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent at Chicago and on January 1, 1926, 
to general passenger agent at St. Louis. 


eal 


jose 


T. P. Hinchcliff 


Mr. Hinchcliff was appointed assistant 
general passenger agent at Omaha on 
April 1, 1933, and in March, 1939, he was 
promoted to general passenger agent, with 
the same headquarters, holding that posi- 
tion until his new. appointment which be- 
comes effective August 1. 


Justin J. Nolan, general passenger 
agent of the Pullman Company, has been 
promoted to assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager, a newly-created position, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago. Howard 
Lowder, assistant general passenger agent, 
at Chicago has been advanced to general 
passenger agent with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Mr. Nolan. 

Mr. Nolan was born at Hartland, IIl., 
on April 19, 1898, and served in the U. S. 


Justin J. Nolan 
Army during World War I. Upon his 
return he became connected with a com- 
mercial house in Chicago and a few months 
later, on August 18, 1919, he went with 
the Pullman Company as an audit clerk in 
the commissary department. A short time 
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Here is one step in the building of the “five ocean fleet.” It shows the tapping 
of a heat for a steel made to U.S. Navy Department’s rigid requirements. Today 
the entire output of “A.W.” Quality Steels is allocated to war production. 
Whatever your steel problem may be, we will do everything possible to help you. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPARY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS: CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA : SINCE 1826. District Offices and Representatives: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
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later, Mr. Nolan was transferred to the 
passenger department, and during the next 
six years he broadened his experience by 
winter ticket selling in Southern resorts, 
becoming district passenger agent out of 
Chicago on June 16, 1925. On January 1, 
1937, he was promoted to assistant general 
passenger agent, and in August, 1942, he 
was advanced to the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment, effective 
July 22. 


William J. Kenealy, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant passenger traffic manager 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla. was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 26, 
was born on May 5, 1891, at Baltimore, 
Md., Mr. Kenealy entered railroad service 
on June 5, 1909, as information clerk of the 
Pennsylvania at Baltimore and in Decem- 
ber, 1910, he entered the service of the 
Pullman Company, serving as conductor 
and ticket agent first at Baltimore, and then 
successively at Harrisburg, Pa., Philadel- 
phia, and Jacksonville. In January, 1925, 
he went with the Seaboard as traveling 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Jack- 
sonville, becoming district passenger agent 
at that point in August, 1927, and division 
passenger agent there in September, 1929. 
Mr. Kenealy was appointed general pas- 
senger agent at Jacksonville in January, 
1937, and remained in that position until 
his recent appointment as assistant pas- 
senger trafic manager. 


Forest G. Roberts, whose appointment 
as assistant freight traffic manager, of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Miami, Fla., was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 17, was born on May 22, 1881, 
at Swainsboro, Ga. Mr. Roberts entered 
railroad service on August 1, 1900, as a 
messenger of the Central of Georgia at 
Guyton, Ga., later serving as agent at 
Parish, Ga. On December 25, 1901, he 
became telegraph operator and agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
first at Woodford, S. C., and subsequently 
at Cayce, S. C., Savannah Yard, Ga., and 
Daisy. He left the employ of the Sea- 
board Air Line in April 1903, to become a 
clerk of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, 
subsequently serving as telegraph operator 
and dispatcher, at Dublin, Ga., and Macon, 
successively. In January, 1906, Mr. Rob- 
erts went with the Atlanta & West Point 
as accountant in the auditor’s office at 
. Alanta, Ga., and in March, 1907, he left the 
services of that road to become rate clerk 
to the assistant general freight agent of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at 
Atlanta, remaining in that position until 
March, 1908, when he became rate clerk 
in the office of the general freight agent of 
the Southern at Atlanta. Six months later 
Mr. Roberts returned to the employ of the 
Seaboard Air Line as rate clerk at Atlanta, 
Ga., and in June, 1912, he was transferred 
to Savannah, Ga. Subsequently, from No- 
vember, 1912, to August, 1920 he served 
successively as traveling freight agent at 
Cordele, Ga., and commercial agent at 
Cordele and later at Greenville, S. C,, 
being granted a leave of service on- the 
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latter date. He returned to the employ of 
the Seaboard Air Line as commercial agent 
at Tampa, Fla., in December, 1920, and in 
December, 1925, he was appointed district 
freight agent at Miami, becoming division 
freight agent at that point in January, 
1927. Mr. Roberts was appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Miami, in June, 
1927, and remained in that capacity until 
his recent appointment as assistant freight 
traffic manager. 


John Daniel Makinson, whose ap- 
pointment as general passenger agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 26, was born on 
June 12, 1894, at Baltimore, Md., and at- 
tended Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Mr. 
Makinson entered railroad service in March, 
1913, as stenographer for the general 
freight agent of the Seaboard Air Line 
at Norfolk, leaving the employ of that 
road in August, 1913, to become stenog- 
rapher-clerk for the general passenger 
agent of the Norfolk Southern at Norfolk. 
He returned to the Seaboard Air Line at 
Norfolk in August, 1914, as refund clerk 
for the general passenger agent, and in 
June, 1916, he became division clerk for 
the auditor passenger accounts at Ports- 
mouth, Va. In September, 1918, Mr. Makin- 
son was appointed chief rate clerk in the 
general passenger department of the Nor- 
folk Southern at Norfolk, and in August, 
1920, he returned to the Seaboard Air Line 
to serve as rate clerk in the general pas- 
senger departmnt at Norfolk. He became 
road foreman of the Kempsville district 
of Princess Anne County, Va., in January, 
1924, and in May of that year, he returned 
to his position as rate clerk in the general 
passenger department of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Norfolk. He was appointed as- 
sistant office manager at that point in 
August, 1927, and in April, 1932, became 
chief rate clerk, becoming chief clerk in 
July, 1936 and assistant to general passen- 
ger agent in December of that year. In 
December, 1940, Mr. Makinson was ad- 
vanced to assistant general passenger agent, 
the Position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


A. G. Humphries, general scale in- 
spector of the Southern Pacific at West 
Oakland, Cal., has been promoted to en- 
gineer, water service, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Thomas H. Friedlin has been ap- 
pointed timber engineer of the New York 
Central system, with headquarters at New 
York. As timber engineer, Mr. Friedlin 
will have supervision of inspection and 
preservation of forest products. 


Richard Warren Grigg, division en- 
gineer of the Cleveland division of the 
Pennsylvania at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
transferred to the Long Island with head- 
quarters at Jamaica, N. Y., succeeding 
Morton S. Smith, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Logansport divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 


at Logansport, Ind., was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 3. 


Charles McDiarmid has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Georgia & Florida, 
with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding H. B. Holmes, who has retired 
at his own request. The position of as- 
sistant chief engineer, formerly held by 
Mr. McDiarmid, has been abolished. 


H. L. Holderman, supervisor of the 
Escanaba tie treating plant of the Chi- 
cago & North Western at Escanaba, Mich., 
has been promoted to acting division en- 
gineer of the Black Hills division, with 
headquarters at Chadron, Neb., succeeding 
H. L. Barr, who has been granted leave 
of absence to enter military service. 


MECHANICAL 


K. L. Selby has been appointed me- 
chanical engineer of the Alton, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, a newly-created posi- 
tion. 


M. J. Brady, locomotive foreman of the 
Canadian National at Kindersley, Sask. 
has been promoted to master mechanic, 
with headquarters at Calgary, Alta., suc- 
ceeding A. H. E. Parkes, who has been 
transferred to Edmonton, Alta., with jur- 
isdiction over the Edson division. W. G. 
McConachie remains at Edmonton as 
master mechanic of the Edmonton division, 


W. H. Longwell, master mechanic of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Grafton, W. Va. 
has been transferred to Cumberland, Md., 
succeeding I. L. Harper, and E. Stimson, 
Jr., master mechanic at Benwood, W. Va., 
has been transferred to Grafton, succeeding 
Mr. Longwell, while R. A. Conner, master 
mechanic at Holloway, Ohio, has _ been 
transferred to Benwood, succeeding Mr. 
Stimson. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. M. Hughes has been appointed di- 
vision storekeeper of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Riverside, Baltimore, Md., succeeding H. 
Lauman who has been appointed senior 
assistant storekeeper, Mt. Clare, Baltimore, 
succeeding G. H. Flagg, who has been 
appointed acting storekeeper, bolt and forge 
shop, at Cumberland, Md. 


OBITUARY 


A. R. Howard, who retired in 1928 as 
secretary and treasurer of the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern, with headquarters 
at Palestine, Tex., died recently at Houws- 
ton, Tex. 


John M. Rosevear, who retired as 
general comptroller of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Montreal, Que., in 1930, died on 
July 15 at a hospital in Montreal. He 
was 73 years old. 


—_—— 


The Augusta, Ga. works of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company, has beet 
granted a renewal of its Army-Navy “EB” 
award for ‘continued production achieve 
ment. 
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For use in all sizes of standard 
A. A. R. Journal Boxes with- 
out change. 





ITH axles loaded to the limit, livered to the journal, when in oper- 
tender truck journals on fast ation, by mechanical action in each 
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continuous runs are about the hard- 
est used equipment in today’s stren- 
uous service. Hot bearings from usual 
causes are eliminated in this class of 
work when Hennessy A.A.R. Type Me- 
chanical Journal Lubricators are 
substituted for waste in the journal 
boxes. 

Ample oil of the proper nature is de- 





box. Hennessy Mechanical Journal 
Lubricators save their cost many 
times over by providing dependable 


lubrication with less attention in 


service. Hundreds 
are in use on eleven 
classes of equip- 
ment on seven 
railroads. 


HENNESSY Wtee,; COMPANY 


75 West Street New York, N. Y. 
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Magnus Satco-Lined Journal Bear- 
ings, Satco-Lined Lateral Hub 






Faces, and other Satco-Lined prod- 
ucts are helping many railroads 


to meet the problems caused by 
















today’s extraordinary speed and PRS 
Hub Face for engine truck, 


load demands. trailer and driving boxes. 


Satco Metal excels conventional- 
type metals used for bearing 
surfaces. It is harder, tougher, 





resists deformation in high-speed 
service, and has a lower coefficient 





of friction. 
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1. BREWSTER SAND TRAP— 
Unique design of this trap 











makes possible air and sand 








volume adjustments without 








disconnection of air supply 








lines. 
























2. T-Z CYLINDER COCKS — 
Only two wearing parts ... 
the piston and spring . . . pro- 
viding long service, low main- 
tenance, full 114” exhaust 


from Cylinder. 





3. T-Z BLOW-OFF VALVE— 


Only two internal wearing 








parts. Valve and valve seats of 
special alloy metals to with- 
stand corrosion and abrasive 
action. Built for working 
pressures of 500 Ibs. 
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T-Z RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Proved and Approved By Years of Service 





4. T-Z SCREW TYPE COUPLER 


—T-Z Couplers range in size 
from 214” to 414” inclusive. 
They are available in any 
combinations to be used with 
water conditioners, feed water 
heaters and with injectors and 
inspirators. The hose end can 
be used on either straight or 


angle type couplers. 


.1T-Z 45 DEG... ANGLE 


SCREW TYPE COUPLER— 
The angle type allows the hose 
to assume a natural bend. The 
substantial corrugated hose 
clamp is designed to prevent 
turning or slipping off of the 


hose end. 


Above Equipment Patented 





T-Z RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


CHICAGO G. S. Turner, President 
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FOR PAST ACCURATE fucling serice 


| fueling Systems 


Always ready! That's why users like 
Bowser Fueling Systems for gas and 
diesel electric trains. Fueling is fast 
and convenient . . . measurement is 
accurate with every gallon recorded. 
To modernize your fueling service... 
consult Bowser, “the pioneer builder of 
metered fueling systems for trains, 
trucks and automobiles.” Many sizes 
and types are at your service. To get 
started right... write Bowser, today] 


S. F. BOWSER & CO., INC. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


MAKERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR RAILROAD LIQUIDS 











































EMEMBER! 


THERE IS NOTHING 
JUST LIKE LOWELL’S 


@ 

















INCOMPARABLE ileum a rugged socket wrench is required, 


especially in tight places or long runs and where 


heavy leverage 


is needed. Used on pipe coupling, steel construction, timber 


bolting, culvert connecting, staybolt caps, cable 


clamps, grease 


plugs, countersunk plugs, tunnel liner plates, wood tank and silo 


bands, railroad track bolting, water gates, etc. 
tool in refineries and on construction jobs. 


Today WAR JOBS must come first but 


we are doing our best on all orders. 


LOWELL 


1869 THE OLD RELIABLE WRENCH — 1943 
LOWELL WRENCH CO. WORCESTER, MASS. 


A time-saving 






LOWELL 


RED RATCHET 
WRENCHES 
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NEEDLE BEARING VALVE GEAR 
ON NEW N. Y. C. 4-8-2’s 






THE PILLIOD COMPANY 


FACTORY, SWANTON, OHIO 








30 Church Street, New York City 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


SPECIFY 
EX-CELL-O 
PINS AND § 
BUSHINGS 


— are THAN 
125 AMERICAN — 
RAILROADS 
ALREADY DO SO 
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1. Frame bushing 7. Frame bushing 12. Brake hanger pin 

2. Spring rigging pin 8. Hanger lever pin for brake rig- 13. and 14. Tender brake and 
3. Trunnion bushing . ging (locomotive) { passenger truck bushing 

4. Spring rigging pin 9. Spring rigging bushing 15. Tender brake and passenger 
5. Tender swing-hanger bolster pin 10. Diesel locomotive brake pin truck pin 

6. Spring — pin W 



























. Frame bushing 16. Frame bushing 







Ratlraad Division EX-CELL-0 CORPORATION Detrocé Michigan —_ for PRECISION 
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Picthhiiail Tiida 


FOR YOUR WAR AND POST-WAR REQUIREMENTS 


a STRIKERS & BRAKE BEAMS 


a CENTER FILLERS & BRAKE BEAM PARTS 
a SLEEVE HEADS 








* MALLEABLE IRON AND CAST STEEL CAR CASTINGS 


CHICAGO MALLEABLE CASTINGS COMPANY 
ALLIED STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE CHICAGO, ILL. 

















6and 8 wheel 


Varela 
Trucks 


Freight and Passenger ..in all sections of the country 


have demonstrated 


OPERATING ECONOMIES 


due to 
Reduced Weight ... Fewer Wearing Parts ... Positive Equalization 
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One operation application 
4" saves labor, time and mon- 
ey. Outwears painted jobs 
; and cuts maintenance costs 

on coaches, baggage cars and cabooses. 








CAB CURTAIN CANVAS 


Wear 3 to 4 times longer than \ 
ordinary duck. Heavy satura- 
tion prevents decay, givesextra 3 
resistance to gases, tearing and aur, 
 saapenrner cuts fire hazard. A 


o delay for painting or drying. 













TODAY'S EXTRA HARD SERVICE 
DEMANDS MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


.. 
Equipment — like manpower — delivers highest efficiency 4 
under the gruelling test of wartime service when kept in tip-top 
condition. And although Kinnear Rolling Doors have contin- ~ 
ually proved their ability to withstand the toughest kind of \ 


service requirements, long, hard, constant operation may cause Y 


wear at some points. \ 
By giving them proper maintenance attention now, you add s 


maximum savings in time and labor to their space-saving « 


efficiency . . . and at the same time extend by many years \. 
the uninterrupted, dependable service of your doors. > 


COMPLETE SERVICE FACILITIES 






PLASTIC CAR ROOFING 


Tough, weather -resistant. 
Withstands weaving and 
pulling of cars in motion. Re- 
sists tearing and punctures. 





le 


SS 


INSULATING PAPER 


Any required replacement parts for Kinnear Doors can be N High insulation value plus 
easily obtained without delay. Records and patterns of every \. N low cost and long life. 
Kinnear Door built are maintained in fireproof vaults, so that \. Maintains efficiency — does 
correct parts can always be promptly and economically fur- « not dry out or crack under -: 
nished. This distinctive Kinnear service, coupled with a \X fri : 

nation-wide service organization, places complete maintenance \\ reirigeration. 
and repair facilities at your “beck and call.” With this service \ 

available, now is the time to put your doors in perfect repair. 
Write or call. The Kinnear Manufacturing Company, 2020-40 
Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio. 















Y Mule-Hide Roll Roofing, Asphalt Shingles 
and Waterproofing materials have been 
saving money for railroads and protecting 
their property for more than 30 years. 
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Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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= ALARM SYSTEM: 


FOR DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AOR UR SG. W- Gan- me @ 2) 


HIS new M-H Electronic Journal Alarm System 

automatically measures and checks each indi- 
vidual journal box temperature while the train 
is in motion. When the temperature of any jour- 
nal box reaches the pre-determined danger level, 
an alarm sounds so the trouble can be corrected 
before serious damage results. The alarm point 
may be set at any temperature, and each journal 
has its own individual light so that the trouble- 
some box may be immediately located. The sys- 
tem is simple, compact, has only one moving part 
and is easily and quickly installed. Road tests 
conducted for more than a year prove its accu- 
racy and dependability. This system will lend 
itself to many other railway applications. Our 
engineers will gladly work with you on your 
own individual problems. Write for complete in- 
formation. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2834 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


RAILWAY CAR “Ly 


SYSTEMS 


for their Country 


Sent to battle on the machines and weapons of war now 
flowing to the world’s fronts from American Industry. 


Let the World’s Largest Producer 
of Washers furnish YOUR needs! 


WASHERS +> STAMPINGS 


@in any SIZE 

@in any SHAPE 
@in any MATERIAL 
@in any FINISH 
@in any QUANTITY 


Over 20,000 Washer Dies on Hand! 
Write Us for Quotations 


WrouGuHt WASHER Mec. Co. 


| 2114 S. Bay St. | 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


are Fighting | 


JUSTRITESsitTrainmen’sLantern Mf “whitectigh” 


Lanterns 

ALWAYS ON THE JOB Red Signal 
: Lanterns 

These rugged high candlepower twin- 
bulb lanterns do the job wherever the 
going’s tough — in the yards, spotting 
cars or highballing on the right of 
way. Railroaders like the sturdy con- 
struction, the extra power, the twin- 
bulb safety feature. They are the lan- 
terns they've learned to depend on. 

They’re available today! 
Write for details and prices. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
20 €€ N. Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





SAFETY CANS FILLING CANS OILY WASTE CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 
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The Young & Greenawalt plant 
East Chicago, Ind., specializes 
in the fabrication of asphalt 
covered corrugated, USS Pure 
Iron or USS Copper Bearing 
Steel, pipe, culvert and fitting 
for surface and sub-surface 
drainage of railway road beds 
and right-of-ways. As vital mate- 
rial to the continued safe opera- 
tion of railroads, these essential 
materials can be made upto your 
order or delivered from the 
large emergency stock main- 
tained at the Y & G plant upon 
proper priority urgency. 


Vital Services 
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Young & Greenawalt also serve 
leading railroads as: (1st) Con- 
sulting Engineers or Designing 
Engineers on drainage problems 
of all types. (2nd) As contractors 
taking over complete drainage 
projects — survey, design, fabri- 
cation and installation. (3rd) As 


contractors for special services 

such as draining of right-of-ways 

with the Y & G Graded Trench Lh f f f 
Diggers(illustrated right) which a ou ups ’ 


has trenched and tiled (with 8-in. 
ceramic tile) many miles of right- 


of-way within the last year. Here’s one procurement problem that you can quickly 


solve. Ajax Drinking Cup Service pleases every one of your 
Y&G services and passengers .. . they like the crisp, white cleanliness of 
materials are Ajax Cups and the comfortable, secure way they fit into 
available because the hand . . . And, Ajax means svecial economy and effi- 
they are Vital. ciency for railroads—the trim dispensers save space in 
cars, Cut servicing time, and eliminate dispenser troubles. 
Standard dispenser is illustrated; recessed-type dispenser 
is also available . ... Write today to nearest office for free 
samples, specifications and prices. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 


68 Prescott St., Worcester, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 


416 Second St., San Francisco 


inage installa- Divisions of United States Envelope Company 
based upon 
ineering inves- 


SS tion and pro; 
“3s posal, manufac- 
ture and fabrica- 
tion of pipe and 
) equipment and 
\\\\ carefully super- 
AS vised contract 
YOUNG & GREENAWALT \ a 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 4, Ill. ie aa | a CUPS 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








EDUCATIONAL 





BUY 





W A R | cca Services 
B O N D S RAILROAD MEN 








POSITION OPEN 


A MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
IN SELLING TO THE RAIL- 

ROADS, calling on mechanical- 
department or  engineering-de- 
partment officers, to sell a new 
method of boiler feedwater treat- 
ment. This is a_job with a 
future. Address Railway Age, 
Box 624, 30 Church St., New 
York City 7. 


Engineers and Firemen— 
All Supervisors— 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 








FOR SALE 


2—21x24 Baldwin, Type 0-6-0 side 
tank locomotives. Weight 78 
tons. Tractive effort 32,000 lbs. 


6—23x30 American, Type 2-8-0 
locomotives. Weight 114 tons. 
Tractive effort 50,600 Ibs. 


9—80,000 Ibs. capacity flat cars, 
38 ft. long. Steel underframe, 


1—20x26 American, Type 0-6-0 
Locomotive. Weight 74 tons. 
Tractive effort 29,990 Ibs. 


1—30 ton gasoline-electric. loco- 
motive, standard gauge. 


2—17x24 Baldwin, Type. 0-6-0 
saddle tank locomotives. Weight 


120 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Barclay 7-1770 

















Railway E » bets nef ewe 

i ceessories ‘or used or surplus 
eas mene and CARS, FREIGHT & PASSEN- 
GER was re ~ 


We can furnish rails, spikes, 


PARTS, MA 
EQUIPMENT 





Maintenance of Way— steel side sills. 55 tons. Oil burners. 
gg te WRITE WIRE PHONE 
Operating— THOMAS F. CAREY CO., INC. — 





ow : bolts, locomotives, cranes and end alse ee 
yg ng I other railway material. Also 3500 YOUR SOURCE OF su SUPPLY 
pair of 50 lb. good used angle Just remember 
BEARINGS bars. Also sizes. Write for quo- Buyers ellers Traders 
Manufactured by tations. IRON . — on lig Inc. 
A. Stucki Co. 13486 3. Brainard Ave. 


Oliver B en 3 Pa. 
Canadien R 


The Holden Co., Lea 
Montreal, Can. 





SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St., Kansas City, Kan. 


Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing 
IRON or STEEL” 
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N the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America firids a potent weapon for the 
winning of the war—and one of the soundest guarantees of the preser- 
vation of the American way of life! 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 plants, are buying 
War Bonds at the rate of nearly half a billion dollars a month. Great as 
this sum is, it is not enough! For the more dollars made available now, 
the fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin and Tokio! 
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YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT 
NOW DO YOUR::BEST! 
BUY WAR BONDS : T 
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PLASTIC FLOORING 
USED AND SPECIFIED FOR 


RECONDITIONING 


AND NEW LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 


TUCO 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PRODUCTS CORP’N. 
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The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *%Sxays 4 












Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of of Every 


enpesageirt SPRINGS osx 


Carbon, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
atti?! —- 


Washingten, D. 
824 Unien Trust las. 3723 Grid Conmed Terminal 


Chicago 
1401 Fisher Bldg. 











hING 
PRODUCTS 


King Metallic Piston 
Rod Packings Used On 
The New Pennsylvania 


T-1 Locomotives . . . 


THE U.S. METALLIC PACKING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in Canada: 
Joseph Robb & Company, Limited, Montreal. 
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Steam Couplers 
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Flexible Conduits 
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THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 
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SP ALING 2VAPOR CAR 


Vig HEATING CO. nc 
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SILENT HOIST WINCH & CRANE CO., 845 G3RD ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Air Reduction Sales Co. 

Alan Wood Steel Company 
Allied Steel Castings Co. 
American Arch Company. Inc. 
American Bridge Co. 

American Creosoting Company 
American Hair & Felt Co. 
American Locomotive Company 
American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel-Spring Div. 
American Optical Company 
American Rolling Mill Company 
American Steel Foundries 
American Steel & Wire_Company 
Armco Railroad Sales Company 
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Raldwin Locomotive Works, Inc. 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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odile — United States Marine 
orps landing barge hits the beach. 
¥%-ton tank rolls down the steel 
ramp formed when the square bow of 
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Sot the Home Ziony"” 


Inthis critical year for American 
railroads, many repairs and re- 
placements must be made. 
Symington-Gould is helping the 
railroads maintain their mag- 
nificent record by supplying 
much of the railway equipment 
needed in 1943. 


* 





OVER 40 YEARS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


[HE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
ew York © Chicago © St. Louis ¢ Baltimore ¢ Boston © San Francisco * In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 
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2) ELIMINATES DELAYS AND 
G.M.&0. INCREASES SAFETY 


witH G-R-S REMOTE CONTROL 


A 
TOE ST.LOUIS | 


: 


G-R-S REMOTE CONTROL installed at south ~~ | & 

t to Iseli d and at Iselin Juncti 0 S| | 
entrance fo Iselin yard and at Iselin Junction, arate. 3 | 
south of Jackson, Tenn., on the Gulf, Mobile "6 | 
and Ohio, expedites and safeguards freight +e . 4 é) : 
and passenger traffic at this now busy point. : a 








Iselin yard handles the interchange move- 
ments between the G.M.&O., Illinois Central | 
and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; the 
breaking up and remaking of freight from t 


We oo 
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St. Louis to Montgomery, Mobile and New 


0O3+MiILE 


Orleans and vice-versa, plus local freight in 


and out of Jackson. 


In order to expedite the movements of these 





freights in and out of the south end of the 


yard and at the junction and to expedite 


main line passenger train movements with 
the fullest assurance of safety, the power 


operated switches and associated signals 











were installed. They are controlled from a 
small, compact control machine located in | 
the yard office. | 


(for details, see Railway Signaling, February 1942) ee 
: 


With these facilities, the operator has first- NEW ORLEANS 
hand operating information and control of 
train movements: witha simple manipulation 
of miniature levers he eliminates train stops 
and starts and time required for hand- 
throwing switches, etc. — all with increased 


safety. 


Have you a similar location where these 
advantages would be desirable? If so, ask 
our nearest District Office for details. 
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(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


IN Nae hola San Francisco ROCHESTER, N. Y. Gttaclero St. Louis 














